Germany’s 
towns and cities 


Let's take Bremen: both city and 
port where, however, In the 
Schnoor district, picturesque alleys, 
once the home of medieval 
craftsmen, and 600 -year-old gabled 
houses are to be found. Or the 
small township of MQnzenberg In 
Hease, with Its oastle. Or Frltzlar, 
with half-timbered buildings, 
alcoves, fountains and lanes dating 


from times when people still went 
on foot or rode In mail-coaches. 
Great cities, but also falrytale-like 
towns no larger than a football 
pitch. Then again, the modem 
aspect as In West Berlin's 
MfirklachesVIertel or Hansa-Vlertel, 
created by famous architects from 
all over the world. A ]oumey 
through Germany’s towns and 


cities Is like a study trip, ad 
and amusing. Just thlnkM 
restaurants offering spedatfi 
and the many small, taverns* 
nearly every corner! 



bland: Russian motives at 
Madrid talks suspected 
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jjtfreu in Bonn are wondering 
fktthsr Russia might be preparing 
i out of the Helsinki review con- 
m in Madrid as a curtain-raiser to 
is moves against Poland, 
h concern in Bonn and other West- 
apitiia Is that the Soviets may have 
• --I- both in continuing the talks 
coaming a European disarmament 
hence. 

ia Ud of interest, it is feared, 
d in pact Indicate the dangers that 
nd faces. Moscow knows that any 
don 'of Poland would kill the Con- 
oco, 

Win lech the East-West talks in 
hid M, provided they continue, 
d to stabilise the situation' for Poland, 

I i swing tire Soviet Union is still 
Sled in the so-called CSCE process, 
det Deputy Foreign Minister Leo- 
Hljchev as chief Soviet delegate in 
itdggested to the conference on 
hue a procedure for convening a 
id European disarmament confer- 


where confidence-building measures 
were to apply. 

Second, the Soviet Union has yet to 
outline in greater detail what it expects 
from the West even though it evidently 
now insists on fulfilment as a precondi- 
tion for holding, a European disarma- 
ment conference. 

When Bonn Foreign Minister Hana- 
Dietrich Genscher visited Moscow in 
early April Mr Gromyko, asked exactly 
what Mr Brezhnev had in mind, said the 
Western counter-concession was nego- 
tiable. It was up to the West to come up 
with a suitable proposal. 



ith a suitable proposal. 

Herr Genscher though it was most eUg court of King JUStl UanOS 
nusual for the Soviet Union not to say Foreign Minister Her 


unusual for the Soviet Union not to say . , Minister Hans-Dletrleh Genscher in 

to make an offer. the EEC and Nato. 

Mr Ilyichev has now made it dear reference tiy the 34 countries 

that Moscow will only agree to a Euro- ()e activity beforo lhe summer recess, ns Madrid 

include the reciprocal extension of the succeeds in putting a ' Bonn still hopes all concerned will 

geographical area to which it is to apply Sonet Union succeeos „ ow 5ee the Madrid conference not as 

thafthc Kremlin has yet to specify. spoke in its wit . . lhe end of a succession of security 

that the Mem. j Yct the West a keen to negotiate ‘ b ut as a step in a further 

Western capitals have still to decide and wjth a ^ to accomplish- . 

whether the Soviet objective » to stymie J , t| 0 „ e ^ will be the terms whioh se ,en>l 

the conference or merd, tojstabhsh a of 8 reference te the European disarms- “ling, without mud, 




rattles represented at the Madrid 
!>be said, should agree on terms of 
race Including the general formula 
tafidence-building measures in the 
tall sector, such as manoeuvre ob- ! 
Mbn, should be “suitably extended i 
till directions* 

I* West felt this was going back on 
taohnev’s offer, made at. the CPSU 
1 Congress in February, of Soviet re- 
W to extend confidence-buUdiitg 
m to the entire European part of 
Soviet Union; 

fthbut. being specific Mr Brezhnev 
ad he expected the West to make 
’ ! ,..,i toponding increase in the extent of 
Freudenberg : ^kory in which confidence-building 

*®res were to be carried out ; 

Berlin ./ . ^ offer by the Soviet leader came 

i ■■ i twofold surprise. First, his claim 
it i ^Allowing open all of European Rus- 

,- x b confidence-building measures w^s 

. 1 ,,i Xciil concession ran counter to the 

I . : i- " 5 Helsinki accords. f 

■ 1 Jo Helsinki accords were to apply tb 
^ as a whole. But 1 Moscow ha*. so 
. . •: ■•• • ; 'i felt able to agree to confidence- 

' " ‘ ' 1 p measures in a bor4er Zone 

, -■ . ... 1 1 fiSO miles) wide.. , . - s - ; ! 

^ West, on fhe other hpnd*,M^el. d 
■■ ; '• fl ’ - ^lidence-building measures in fill 

•• 4 • ' V ' , ' j - 1 ^ of Europe so it .wfi h*rd *0 &P 

! - •■■■ ; ‘ v • f *-?,! 1 Moscow could mean by a further 

r: v. j f| rton. ' . 1 1 ‘ I 


the conference or merely to establish a * f g f ^ for t he European disarma- 

convenient tactical m-porn for ex- CQnferencc . =7^'*' Inicn^'to in- 

erting pressure in support Were it not to bo held, Bonn for one jS tf at all possible, progreso on all 

demands. . . . would consider Madrid to have been a tbie( . Helsinki “basketj." 

So far (since last autumn, that is) the {aUu[e The west would like to see ^° ,, would tbU s retain all isaueo dealt 

Soviet Union has behaved in a cont disarmame nt conference run along secu : “ Helsinkl and e„ d by naming the 

dietary manner in Madrid. The «*on rity conference lines. ;; M d venue b f the next review con- 

Helsinki review conference (the fust was ' w est backed a French proposal “ 

in Belgrade) has often been on the bnnk silent conference? whereas 'hot Genscher has been briefed ir 

of failure. tbe ^ endorss d a Polish proposal. The vj adrld b „ tb e current head of the Ger 

Were it not for the need to k«sp talk- West ^ prepared to agree to the con- man delegation, Count Rantzau, on M 

ing as an indirect safeguard for Poland a Eer6nc e provided the foilowmg condi- p^ev-s Madrid speech. . 


failure. The West would like to see^Je wouId thus retain all issues dealt 
disarmament conference run along secu : ^ ^ Helsinki and e„d by naming the 
rity conference lines. and venue of the next review con- 

The West backed a French proposal ference . 

for the disarmament conference? whereas (j enscber has been briefed in 

the East endorsed a Polish proposal. The ^^d b y the current head of the Ger- 
West was prepared to agree to the con- delegation, Count Rantzau, on Mr 

mmMad the foilowmg condi- u.HHrl sneech. . 


Were it not tor mo no™ w ^ west was prepared to agree ro delegation, Count 

ing as an indirect safeguard for Poland a prov ided the foilowmg condi- „ ichw . s Madl id speech. . 

number of Western countries, not to ^ ^ fulBned: Ambassador HansjSrg Kastl, the chief 

mention the neutrals, might have pret f the Hpi^nki _ delegate, Is in hospital m Hei- 

proce," StoriTit might serve as no " ^g from injuries sus- 

conference that seemed poinu ^ ore than afresh Eastern propaganda Medina car crash. 

Eventually, however, a majority or fQrum and not as a set tlng for talks on Both Western delegations in Madrid 

Western delegations agreed with Bonn p f substance., . ..4 gnd Forejgh capitals of 

that there l was nothing to. be gained by ' # The area within whidh .confidence- Nat0 s countries are now conferring on 

self-imposed ideadhne pressures. building Measures wire to be carried out hbW to assess and 1 reply the Soviet 

Even 1 though the review conference as must be ext g n ded beyond the 25tWcm p e puty Foreign Minister’s remarks. 

resumed ' last autumn was intended to Soviet border zone. ■■ ■ , ! The new and tougher ^et Une is 

have finished, work before Eastern, taixs The : sodcial European disarmament ' n fa connection with comments ny 

. l . ' l" r l ( T - fse^lwKdTtogeffi 


mention the neutrals, might have prefer- 
red, if only for cost reasons, to scrap ; a 
conference that seemed pointless.. 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


How the non-aligned movement boxes 
clever out of the Kremlin’s reach 

_ _ ■ : i . i Cnviiit nafticination and 



T he non-aligned movement li con- 
staiitly confronted vdth the Soviet 
demand to regard Moscow as Its natural 
ally, but most non-aligned countries re 
top to to so. ~. 


They were even to be assigned a lead- 
-ing role in running tho United Nations. 
In 1960 Mr Khrushchev suggested repla- 
cing the UN Secretary-General with a 
troika representing the socialist, the 
capitalist and the non-aligned blocs re- 
spectively. 

The positive neutrality of the Afro- 
Asian countries, as it was termed, was 
not backed for its own sake. It was a 


not uacrceu ior ra u„„ ■«»». .. • 

redate that tho Soviet Union has never F“ l ‘ 


respected them as an Independent force 
and that it regards them as pieces on a 
foreign policy chessboard. 

The Soviet Union claims Its attitude 
towards the non-aligned countries is go- 
verned by what Mr Breznev calls com- 
mon or similar viewpoints on current 
fundamentrd issues. 

This is said to be more than mere 
coincidence; it is due to the non-aligned 
countries having had to wrest their in- 
dependence from Western colonial 
powers and still facing economio prob- 
lems attributable to Western predomi- 
nance in international economic affairs. 

This striving for independence is 
backed economically, militarily and poli- 
tically by the Soviet Union and its allies. 
Indeed, the existence of the Soviet camp 
is said to be on essential prerequisite of 
non-aligned policy: 


It was also Intended to be a transi- 
tional arrangement en route to the . es- 
tablishment, of Soviet-type socialism in 
the Third World. 

National leaders, however, seldom 
cared to play the part In which they 
were cast by Moscow. They made it clear 
that their cooperation was due not to 
ideological agreement but with a view to 
serving their own national interests. 

This and the wave of national libera- 
tion movements since the end of the 
50s led to a change in Soviet outlook 
towards developments in the Third 
World. 

Neutrality in the service of peace was 
no longer enough. What was now need- 
ed was progress in the Third World via 
the “non-capitalist way of development.” 

The key features of this development 


Soviet participation and largely master- 
minded by “arch-revisionist” Tito. 

Moscow preferred to back radical 
forces represented by the Afro-Asian 
Peoples’ Solidarity Organisation, set up 
In 1957 with' Soviet support. ' 

The Belgrade conference was demon- 
stratively ignored. On its opening day 
Moscow staged a nuclear test. 

The outcome of the non-aligned 
conferences in Belgrade and, in 1964, 
Cairo was later greeted with critical soli- 
darity. Efforts to bring about ambiguous 
cooperation were also stepped up. 

But the non-aligned movement itself 
was still considere : d;to be of virtually no 
Importance, and this assessment under- 
went no change when, after, Mr Brezh- 
nev took over in 1964, a slightly differ- 
ent view .took shape. , 

It was that non-alignment .could only 
play a positive part in world affairs if 
“participants reject attempts, to confront 
their countries with the socialist states,” 
as Pravija put it on 3 September .1970. . 

This did not appear to be the case 
when, after the 1968 Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, Titp tried to resolve the 
crisis of the non-aligned movement that 
had been smouldering since 1964. 

That was why the Kremlin sought to 
forestall the 1970 Lusaka non-aligned 
summit and proposed instead a confer- 
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on the non-aligned movtmtat j 
especially its course ef IndqM. 
both blocs, were intensified,^ 

In 1973 Mr Brezhnev even w, 
far as to send to the fourth mu 
summit' conference in Algtrisitg 
warning participants against ct® 
set the non-aligned countries^ , w t, 0 want to be kind to 
socialist states. JJ., cDU/CSU Opposition con- 

Moscow has alwsys been [tig gthem for being exactly there — 
irate about views that are eqnalhg nrition. 
of East and West and regard | (oncomitant reaction ahould be 
as divided into’ the poor Southn senment supporters to urge the 
rich North. nto throw in the towel. 

Since 1976, however; the to . i »Tse, .polities doesn t work 


(Tough in power, but nobody 
wants to be Opposition 


Soviet Dm has not 
been swallowed 


■ a comae, , , 

changed. Wltko'ut “ tim ° a ' 

basics Moscow now claim to wouId rather mudd le 

fender of the non-aliped n^", ernmen t rather than mark 


non-aliped policy: me xey ikuium “ u™ jumnut ana proposed instead a conier- 

“Non-alipment," according to Giriah were moves against Western capitalism, e nce 0 f S ll anti-imperialist , forces to be 
Mathur, “would- be hard to- envisage social and demo cratic reforms. ancL coq-i , held In.Moscnw. ' y,li ‘ - r — 11 

without the Sovtorvnlun MT'llIC HjvU- i‘-‘u d-.i ..111, ll.L 3U.U tliil-n. - TS.a nl.n ram, llnGhn-If pjinpjriflllv 99 


without the Sovie t Unlun amrnit 
isl countries to lend support.” 

There Is undeniably a common inter- 
est in changing the status quo,' but the 
Soviet Union is Interested in hegemony 
rather than in unconditional support of 
the non-aligned countries demand fqr 
independence. 

This cap be seen from the fact that 
Kremlin ideologists reduce non-aligned 
policies to their “anti-Western” objec- 
tives Pd ignore the fact that non- 
alignment is a response to power poli- 
tics as pursued by both blocs. 

Relations between the Soviet Union 
and the non-aliped countries have gone ' 
through several stages since, in 1947, the 
wartime Allies split pd Moscow pro- 
claimed its theory of the two camp. 

The gist of this theory was that in the 
cold war between Moscow pd Waihing- 
ton there could- be no such thing es neu- 
trality. Those who were not for Russia 
were against her. . , 

This point was made forcibly to Tito’s 

Comintern, in 1948, while the leaders of 
the non-communist emerging nation- 
stales ware branded as lackeys of impe- 
rialism, . ! 

The threat of US encirclement arid In- 
dla’s'neutiallty in the Korean War led to 
a chancb in outlook that came to the 
fore under Khrushchev from 1954. 

Neutrality arid non-alignment were 
supported: Ties , with the Thjrd' World 
were developed and' their leaders were 
rehabilitated. '' 

Iri'1955 Bulganin even compiled Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, the erstwhile “traitor,” 
with Lehin: “Gandhi taught in India Just 
as Lenin tapght in' Soviet Russia.” 

With the blessings Of the 20lh CPSU 
Party Congress, in 1955 the non-aliped 
countries were now said to friim .part of 
a wide zone of pace including both so- 
cialist . pd non-socialist peace-loving 
states of Europeipd Asia. 


-puiailui 

This was the situation in 1961 when, 
in Belgrade, tile non-aligned movement 
took shape. It was viewed with scepti- 
cism, especially as it was set up without 


This pip came unstuck, especially as 
the non-aliped movenrent emerged in 
the 70s as a significant force in world 
afffairs. So a change in tactics became 
necessary. 


_jof it , 

mild the coalition. From their 
dilm, what mattera is not only 
Hi, but also to keep the adversaty 
thug over. 

‘lid is, that, despite the wldes- 
This is accompanied by a Hit ilk of “government fetigue”, 
powerful pro-Soviet facto b million politician thinks of what 
movement to Induce It to null mqimices of a change of power 
Soviet line in its entirety. lit. ...... 

The Soviet Union sets gnat aas the coalition a determination to 
the opportunities pen to Cub | to to the reins is stronger than its 
tue of its chairmanship of Ik rtiey. 

.t inn ed movement from 19I9M 8 rime there is a will there Is a 
There are no signs that tkf la any event, there is no reel in 
working. The Soviet invasion s!» d praent on which the govem- 
niatan has heightened the vigta would have to founder, 
the overwhelming majority d a Ml wing pacifists of the SPD in 
.M .np° Suntries towards Ham Smtetog who feel that they have 
They are defending their iat* *4 Schmidt long enough are not 
approach and not allowing to’ * *■». When it comes to the 
temyed by a small minaSyi ch the pnemment still manages to 
Soviet forces etogdhasmajonty. 

M .Soreign-, Miniit«rik i»|h 14k majority might be very 
- -fr ■ot;?>uve no usttori li* 1Bllte<1 1 Helmut Sclimidt has 

onMatu^ eSia fSl^ such a situation well from 
oniy^aturai enemtea. and he 8eems t0 be doing 


the conservativea out of pvemment at 
any cost. 

The FDP*s right wingers, on the other 
hand - especially those in the cabinet 
— feel that governing with the Social 
Democrats lends them stature while 
being part of a CDU/CSU cabinet would 
make them appear colourless and insig- 
nificant. 

Moreover, both left and right wuigeis 
within the FDP, a party that la not par- 
ticularly close to the working class, are 
reluctant to join forces with the CDU 
and thus govern against the SPD, the 
party of organised labour. 

This reluctance is particularly con- 
spicuous in a time of economic decline 
and fiscal problems, the forerunners of 
social unrest. 

It is indicative that Genscher strictly 
opposes his party’s coalition with the 
CDU — even in a politically so remote 
state as the Rhineland-Palatinate. 

But no matter how firm the founda- 
tions of the Bonn government still ap- 
pear to be, politically it is teetering on 
the edge of an abyas because the sub- 
stance of its governing has been ex- 
hausted. , ... 

SPA and FDP have followed three 



A difference of approach ... CDU leader Helmut Kohl (left) 
general Helner Geiisler. 

Solution in sight to long-running 
CDU conflict over image 

A long-running conflict in the CDU in a streamlined and effective opposition 
Ainvolving what image it should pro- in parliament. 

iect is close to being solved, according And since the two government parties 
to party sources. have a hard time coping with ijjssldents 

nausieo. Tlle „ 0 j nt U whether the conserva- among their own ranks, a unlted PP 

SPA and FDP bavefnllowedthree praent , united front on tion front would obviously be to Kohl s 

major principles since 1969. dritente if there , h0 uld be room for benefit. 


foreign policy; distribution of money at 
home regardless of performance and 
needs; and, finally, the unburdening of 
the citizen from his duties towards the 
state and his fellow citizens. 

All this is over now. Detente has -re- 
vealed itself as a blend of Soviet decep- 
tion and Western self deception. There 
is no money left to be distributed; in 


r. miism, r is no money leu ui 

■(Deotr'dias ABeara»ta"g»pt, congresses of the two coali- ‘^ttaTnoTtoTC to be dhrtrib- 


futoers are becoming more and 
|nli threat. 

en so. Genscher was opposed by 
w-third of the delegates at the 


Maintaining the balance in 
a divided Berlin 


f iw-lllUU U1 U IC UElBfiaLwa at 

mpess in Cologne when me de- 


beenitogether positive. 
The Aspen Institute 


i to boost Nato defences in Europe 
ilk to the vote. And even should 



SMS 

A merican, British; French and Ger- 
man experts at a West Berlin sym- 
: posium have agreed that the Berlin 
iWsMrknlli aa,.gsan»ago,.i|hd the Four-' 
Power Berlin Agreement, signed 10 years 
ago, have stabilised the divided city, 
i Politicians, diplomats and political 
scientists meeting under the auspices of 
the Aspen Institute and tho Wlssen- 
scifaflszentnim Berlin, saw the city as a 
; yardstick of Eept-West ties over the past 20 
years. 

II " Harvard political scientist Ksri Deutsch 
said international conflicts might affect 
1 the city but, 20 years after the Well and 
10 years ■ after.' .the .'Four-Power 
Agreement, Berlin Itself no- longer' trig- 
gered conflicts of International prqpor- 
■Hons. 

Klaus SchQtz, the .former mayor of 
West Berlin, .said the building of the 
Wall had marked the beginning of a re- 
think, while US political scientist Rich- 
aid. L. Merritt outlined at aijnai- press 
conference the reuon : for this change in 
outlook. ■ ; n . . :.!■■■ . 


By accepflng the building of the Ber- 
lin: Wall the West had,i ip. effect, taken 
into. 'account the political constraints on 
.the Soviet Union and the GDR. , 
German reunification, Herr SchOtz 
added, had seemed to become an even 
more distant prospect. 

He also 'felt the Ostpolitik pursued by 
• the’ Serial 'and Free Democratic Bonn 
coalition and the policy of limited, gra- 
dual progress had been adopted as a re- 
sult of the change brought about in Ber- 
lin by the building of the WalL, 

' The debate revealed, however, that the 
abrupt change iri Bonn’s Ostpolitik with 
the advent of the SPD-FDP- coalition in 
1969,. cape , aa ,a surprise to the United 
States in particular. " 

Majtlq Hillenbrandi, a former US am- 
bassador to Bonn, said there had been a 
psychologically difficult situation in 
Washington at the time. 

, The Halistein Etoctrlne, which Ameri- 
ca had endorsed , for 20' years in Bonn’s 
' Interest, had^ suddenly - been 1 abandoned 
by the country thif. had formulated it: 

The Four-Powef Agreement, oqntflidf' 
ed 10 years after the .Wall jas a f&lfltxif 
the changed rituatibhji'.pj: felt despite 


A 5 ? 6 ?. toll ®h of his opponents swell even 

th *t‘h° nOenscher remains safe for a while, 

helped substantially by fcspD> ^ go , ng for Sclimldt is 

est in convening tbe ji”^ H tougher. |n fact, the next 
S wngress in Munich could well see 

the 968 Warsaw Wty against tho ,Nato decision, 

ohosiovakla by a gesture •F , !tald ^ ha p pen> there .are 
B e fhh' ■ i, u rih circumventing such reso- 

Tlie relative normaSraW. s 

position in the wake of .h 1 ® J . i ls^ from certain that the Chan- 
Agreement had not made muld have to capitulate in the face 
town l|kp any other, howwv, party congress decision against his 
forhily agreed. 
i.t'ni'Beriln’s special ; 

was particularly lmp 0 rt sn, ',?i 1 ": w “““is " u “ i‘‘- 

strate its democratic goveni>®U;M! tint his responsibility thwards 
v and the people outweighs the 

towards the prirty: 


. .tokdiho 


Kfiniy towards tne pany. 

Uj-i ; to happen the SPD would 

Gilie ©ettnfttt With the question Whether it is 

■ Milling an party procedures and 

"Tpsling a chaos that would topple 
wwuu.n^.v. P ui . ^ PPP^ 0 " 


T i tog'crils 'for party unity. 

1 — mentornot. . , . , . . 

He ,told the; East Westphalia-Lippe 



>! consider It more likely that dia 1 .. ne ,roiu Vk.Whe various 

jdueeh the SPD and I t? could congreas in Gilterrioh that th^ ^ 

the coalition. ' factions within the.Mtty were “engaged 

[ ihisg ptand, the only possible in .vengeful campaignr. 
mrf maw f n v spfi ' is the in .(»■ nresent diitw 


- partner for the SPt> ‘ is the 
, w SPD has, ; of cptiisb,. had to 


inl. pre.ent riifflcultWth. party 
. v V u.pv., ~ could ill, aJford “these pinpricks from all 

'■Price 'to mihitirin this ccWitiOji, .jideri’i .'j ‘ 

?>,Ptoii4blir worth it because the Deouty SPD Chairman Hans-JUrgen 
I?,* reliable partner.'.. vvieschnewsiri^ ^ says the : party^ ^ faces , a 

I.™ ®me token, Genscher’i .party .jcrious testJ 11 
Kpl.rtason to remain a faithful iha congress of the Lehr/Oit- 

l»Wt wmg ii' determliied to keep He told the congress 


benefit. 

Geissler, on the other hand, a sort of 
party leader behind the scenes, wants to 
ensure the CDU’s attractiveness to criti- 
cal swing voters. 

Cone are the days when this could be 
achieved by presenting a picture of ab- 
solute unity. 

So far, the conservatives have not yet 
earnestly discussed such major issues as 
nuclear energy, Nato modernisation, the 
peace movement in general and other 
key issues. 

The factions within the CDU, above 
all the Jangf Union (young members 
branch), see no necessity for an inten- 
sive debate of these controversial issues 
because the party members are by and 
large agreed on them anyway. 

But there are other topics such as 
arms exports, the financing of pensions 
under the social security system, the re- 
view of subsidies and reforms of work- 
ing hours which the. conservatives are 
quite anxious to discuss, says the leader 
of the Junes Union, Mathias Wissmann. 

Wissmann sees a rapprochement, be- 
tween Kohl and Geissler. The forthcom- 
ing party congress in Hamburg, says 
Wissmann, is In fart intended aa a de- 
bating congress.- " 

Even so, many CDU poUtidnna : hold 

■ w ‘ ■ thhat it will take a great deal of patience 

He called for solidarity, though he noisily. > . • • 

stressed that this did not mean elimlnat- The two rrieh have been close person- 

Sdsmwithin the party. . , al'frlend. 

“Corner Berlin ' Mayor ; Hans- Jochert ls <hls relationship that has P r =™ te ” 
Vogel told the South Hesse SPD con- tto con fflct front, becoming a political 
orMs that he could' see “nelthera com- issue. . * . . . 

Sto virtoiy Of those who '- tt ■ oriy j>9t F(nk>1 move to ‘Berlin - he 
of habit -- stuck to their gro wth p hllo- puyiahed.a study on the CJ3U s lada of 


profligacies that now have to be distnb- 
uted in the form of burdens to be im- 
posed on the people as evenly as poss- 

ibl And as to tho citizen’s rights - the 
rights of individuals and minorities at 
the expense of the community as a 
whole - a limit has been reached that 
cannot be exceeded without paralysing 
the state and disintegrating society. 

The coalition will thus have to drart a 

new policy if it is to remain in govern- 
ment” And the opposition, should it one 
day come to power, would have to start 
off with a' new policy if its governing is 
not to be a fleeting interlude; _ 

JohsnnGtore RassmtUta 


all issues, or if there should be room for 
differing views on some. 

At the heart of the matter are the 
party’s chairman, Helmut Kohl, and the 
secretary general, Heiner Geissler. 

Kohl wants a- public image of unity. 
Geisler, his eyes dearly on undecided 
voters, wants controversial issues to be 
discussed. 

The key to the solution appears to be 
Ulf Fink, who was the national CDU 
secretary until recently when he became 
a senator in Berlin. 

Herr Fink was to a large extent re- 
sponsible for keeping the issue going. 
He and Herr Kohl did not manage to 
estalish a rapport. 

Herr Fink’s replacement in Bonn is 
Hans Terilnden, secretary of the Rhine- 
land-Palatinate branch of the party, and 
a man dose to Herr Kohl and who has 
a good relationship with Herr Geisler. 

But this in Itself won’t settle the con- 
flict. One of the reasons. for the differ- 
ences lies in the functions of the people 
concerned: Kohl, .who is more an op- 


fokann ueoqj«Bs»muiio concerned: Kohl, ‘Wno is more 

p osition than * piirty leate ’ “ ' 

SPD politicians call on party 
to close its -- 1 '" 


of habit - stock to then kroynu . uWlshe d,a study on me ^ 

m Lcuffies..;‘he party 8op hy nor of those who demand an ' upport ,mong young, people which an- 

coiid ill, afford “these pinprick* .from, afl Mediate change of courae^and there- ^ KoM _ u ukely 

coula fAW, r..lw 4 all relevant projects, JlI *, n »lon between Kohl and Geissler, 


fori reiect ?I 1 relevant ptpjectt, 

A complete victory of the latter would 
soon relegate the SPD. to the opposition 
benches.. ,, „ 

: ■ (MannhalmW Morgan, 13 Juno !981) 


toe tension between Kohl and Geisaler, 
according to a leading CDU man. . 

Rolf Clement 

: i (Maanhetraer UorRili, U t yne 198i l 
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I INTRA-GERMAN AFFAIRS 

The day Russian tanks 
bulldozed the strikers 


J une 17, the Day of National Unity, is 
our only national holiday. 

Yet the events of June 17 1953 have 
nothing to do with the German striving 
for unity. 

It was something entirely different 
that prompted the construction workers 
in East Berlin to go on strike and organ- 
ise a protest march to the Brandenburg 
Gate. 

The 17 June uprising in the other 


The fact that young East Berliners 
removed the red flag from the Branden- 
burg Gate and replaced it with the 
black, red and gold of West Germany 
might have appeared as a national sig- 
nal. 

But the uprising was quelled by Soviet 
tanks with several hundred head in their 
wake. 

This is hardly a reason to celebrate 
and have a memorial day which, in 


The 17 June uprising in rne oiner ano nave a “w ■■ 

Germany-wee -aimed-rt-ahak liig uff w ■-‘WesrGBmany, is used for picnics and 
..... ... t ..—l™. Iw wnrlrpn time off hv 


cessive production quotas for workers 
and at obtaining better living conditions 
in general. 

The 17 million Germans in the GDR, 
unlike their fellow countrymen in the 
West, were burdened with reparations to 
the Soviet Union to the tune of between 
50bn and lOObn marks. 

Pressure from the Soviet occupation 
power and the communist regime in- 
stalled by it imposed an intolerable bur- 
den on the working population. 

The Russians had suffered badly from 
the Hitler war. 

The events of that day in the Soviet 
occupied part of Germany can best be 
compared with the beginnings cf Lech 
Walesa's trade union movement in Po- 
land last year. 

In Berlin events started as a rebellion 
against excessive work quotas coupled 
with a low standard of living. 


is regarded by workers as time off by 
right. 

It is therefore perfectly consistent that 
the United Nations refused to register 
17 June as a national holiday on the 
grounds that it should be a day of 
mourning. 

In the 28 Years since 1953 we have 
made little progress towards national 
unity despite ail efforts to normalise re- 
lations with the other Germany. 

What we regard as international rela- 
tions of a "special kind” is being de- 
picted by the GDR as the neighbourship 
of two states which regard each other as 
foreign countries. 

The demarcation line negotiated in 
Yalta and Potsdam has become a natio- 
nal border behind which the communist 
government has entrenched itself, com- 
plete with mines and boobytraps. 

The Basic Treaty between the two 
German states has made visits back and 



•^^JlBJGIOUS AFFAIRS 

In search of the moral dividing line 
between church and secular world 


Workers' paradise . . . Russian tanka In East Berlin In June 1853, 


But the protest soon acquired a politi- uerman stares nas mace visits uaut aim 
cal dimension of such proportions that forth possible under certain conditions, 
It ’ endaitgetfed tUw' ■ft, *1— *— m- l- ‘ .—v. 

communist regime. from West to Enst. 

The big brother in Moscow was thus GDR leader Erich Honecker sees a 
faced with the possibility that an inter- possibility of national unity but only 

nal conflict could get out of hand and under a communist regime, 
so lead to a global shift in the balance Bonn politicians, on the other hand, 
of power. see such a reunification as something 

June 1953 in East Berlin differed lit- that can be achieved in some distant 
tie from 1956 in Budapest, 1968 in Pra- future - and even then only as part of a 
gue and 1981 in Waisaw. larger European union. 


This probably coincides with the ideas 
of the other European states who still 
view a united Germany with consider- 
able mistrust. . 

The old dream of German unity was 
political reality for a very short time 
only - at least compared with more 
than a thousand years of German his- 
tory. 

The German Reich under Bismarck 
and Prussian dominance did not include 
the Austrian Germans who were kept 
out of it by a German-German war. 

Hitler’s policy of conquest resulted in 
the fragmentation of Germany and tho 
splitting of Europe. 

National unity as takon for granted by 
France and Britain is hardly imagineabie 
for Germany. 

-- — Anrir-such-“ir~imtty“has no tradition 
considering the rivalries of the earlier 
principalities. 

Nobody knows whether a develop- 
ment from a federal German state to a 
federal European state is feasible. As a 
result, there is much room for ponder- 
ing the meaningfulness of German 
unity. Walter LBckel 

(AllgemelnB Zeltuhg. 16 June 1981) 


ue Protestants who call them- 
Evangelicals who would 
,lSll costs to keep the Church out 
jdly affairs. 

ind the radical conservative No 
Gospel group denounce the 
|,y assemblies as the work of 
ilgril and would never, as a matter 
Uerste protest, dream of attending. 

1 may fear the Lord but they also 
no fear everything else hi the 
I too. Yet is the Church really sha- 
# its foundations by staying wide 
_oto outside influence? 
iS J a betrayal of the Gospel spirit for 
’ L a be not only only prayers, hymns 
Thtimons but also mention made at 


claimed a "New Course" forth 


The Church, he said, could not simply 
surrender its share in responsibility for 
the religious struggle during the Third 
Reich. 

It could not merely beat a retreat to 
tire hereafter and leave the here and 
now to the tender mercies of politicians. 

One reason why it could not do so 
was because there had never been a clear 
dividing line between the sacred and the 
profane, the CKureh and the world at 
large. . , . 

Christ did not live and work m a va- 
cuum, and certainly not on some remote 
island of the blessed. 

Another was that the Church, even 
when it kept strictly to Church affairs, 
had always formed part of a decidedly 
political world. 

A politician motivated by what he 


t ‘nil assemblies of hardship suffered 

The lessons £ jj^roan Protestant Assem- A politician 

I h Hamburg was certainly no clos- feels to be a sense of responsibility may 
17 T 11rl p B find it hard to come to terms with the 

OI 1 { June '■* jssembiiej have amys been raoral phil hy oftheSermononhe 
_ „ , i opportunity for the laity’s grass roots Mount, with its message of Love Thine 

Qn 9 June . 1? p t h6 their views and have their say, 


cimiiicu o 1 ™ 1 - mestant rostrum to lodge an arguably 

tried people of the GDR (Ha pure ly political protest, 

waiting for the first frulh ^ o( , he j 20,000 Protestants at 
nism. it Hamburg gathering were young 

The beginning of that Jffl h !t joined to speak out against 
drastic shortages of basic f<«» modernisation, 
now Walter Ulbncht denun® Psotestants they could equally well 
“new course" to meet repmw simtu be following ill Martin Luther’s 
being paid to the Soviets. xstatepsMto be relying on the Biblical 
As a result, work quota wr bomtim to render unto Caesar that 
by 10 per cent which meaatslpt ^ {j Caesar’s, 
lower wages - and that ia fW ^ fouhdtog father of the Re- 
with a dropping standanf of Imp ; m d a rebel against inordinate 

'On 16 June, a number efr- Is always good for a mention, 

tion gangs met on StalmslW* jjjj uner ringiy calling for the Frec- 
the new measures. In the of Christianity he nonetheless fa- 
discussion they decided ti 1 1® sad due obedienco on the subject’s 


T he term "nationhood” is many-fa- 
ceted. “Nation" is neither an arche- 
typical natural phenomenon nor is it 
tantamount to "people” nor does it ne- 
cessarily require a political union. 

The term "cultural nation", symbolis- 
ing identity of language and cultural tra- 
ditions, Is independent of national fron- 
tiers. It is only the term "state nation" 
that relates to a common state and po- 
litical development, though even this 
term Is not a priori clear. 

'A state like Prussia the way it under- 
stood Itself was never a nation because 
nationhood calls Mr fWTIUtiui cuilSUUlffl" 
ness and is thus essentially a product of 
the modem age, largely created by the 
French Revolution. 

For Disraeli, nation was a “work of 
art and time”, marked by a cohesive po- 
litical system which the people adopted 
in a feeling of community. 

Though not “eternal” and yet not In- 
terchangeable at will, a nation cannot 
tolerate a sequence of different systems 
of state and government. 

For Germany, nationhood came about 
with the Reich. 

This creation of Bismarck’s was seen 
by the Germans - in spite of local loyal- 
ties and the exclusion of Austria — as a 
national state, 

The Weimar Republic and early Na- 
tional Socialism substantiated what has 
grown historically. 

- Even. Hitler’s monstrous ultimate 


Formula for 
nationhood 

objective of a “Grand German Reich of 
a German Nation” reflected something 
that had become second nature, Le. na- 
tional consciousness and the Reich idea. 
But the “Ftlhrei’s” unbridled imperial- 
ism destroyed both national conscious- 
ness and the Reich. 

It was not yntu yean after the col- 
lapse In 1945 that the Germans once 
more dared to speak of nationhood. 

For the Federal Republic of Germany, 
the term "nation" long meant the Ger- 
many within the borders of 31 Decem- 
ber 1937; in other words: the Reich 
without the conquests of Adolf Hitler. 

Today, after the treaties with the East 
Bloc, the area encompassed by the 
nation has shrunk to the remaining 
parts of Germany. 

the sights have been lowered to the 
present two Germanies and their reuni- 
fication-" and even this ' hope is barely 
still alive in the face of bitter realities. 

Thus nation means a Germany as far 
as the Oder River, which is.no violation 
of the West German . Constitution that 
does not speak of specific territories 
when referring to nationhood. 

The Bonn government, established a 


Ministry for Intra-German Affairs,, and 
by refusing to recognise two German ql- 


The demonstration turned tflo > tinted debates an war and peace, 
tional uprising that spread to®' mind disarmament the basic issue is 
of the GDR. )id the Church Is entitled to do and 

The 1 workers proclaimed is- * g oug ^ t t0 ,j 0 w hen commenting 
strike for the following dij ipbSc on secular issues. 

by refusing to recognise two German ql- that day — 17 June - U b in age-old controversy that was 

tizenshlps it strengthens the feeling of Increased work quota was, w? nt a new lease of life by strongly- 

oneness which Bonn, considers still alive just a pretext. , ind views of Bonn Chancellor Hel- 

in the two Germanies. The workers marched to <*■“ s Schmidt just before the Hamburg 

But the Bonn government prefers not burg Gate, tore down the during, 
to comment on whether or not it makes called for the toppling ofH* rV g* Chancellor’s caustic comments 

the reunification. of Gennany contingent glme, demanding freedom. . sc echoed by Bishop Lohse of Hano- 

on social concepts, At least outwardly, it Communist officials; fra™® , I -:.o is council chairman of the 
ia other criteria that should govern na- the .people, removed thar jW Protestant Church, 
tional unity. .. while policemen threw ***' lelinut Schmidt rapped cut-and-drled 

The GDR would also like to see and joined the demonstfators. . , al philosophers and Sermon on the 

Germany reunited, and it, too, sees Ulbncht and the otha art pacifists who Infected others 

Germany extending to the Oder River. JIJ — * to ialk ® *■ — ,h “'‘ were m- 

Germahy’S political left -i despite in- 
ternationalistic ideology - has always 
held a powerful all-German nation in 
high esteem. Patriotism was an elemen- 
tal force that could not be denied with 
impunity. 

Even Otto Grptewohl frankly admit- 
ted that he would rather be jobless in a 
reunited Germany than prime minister 
of a German fragment state. 

Such ideas are perhaps still alive, but 
they now go hand in hand with hege- 
monial considerations. 

Nationhood in terms of reunification 


Enemy. . .. _ . 

In view of Soviet missile firepower he 
may well feel there is little or nothing 
he can do with this tenet of Christian 

there is no reason why that 
should stop the Church, theologians, 
clergymen and rank-and-file Christians 
from measuring political activity by the 
yardstick of a Christian conscience. 

This is certainly not the reason why 
sermons are preached to emply 

eliuidusSp us CUunccllur Suuuiut 
, pected, and the Church has by no 
means gone to tho Devil, as traditional- 
ists who equate lb pastoral mission with 
political celibacy fear. 

The Church would be paralysed by 
soul-searching were it to set greater store 
by strict adherence to fi;e sa c raments 
than to caring for the faithful as they 
wonder what a God-forsaken world wo 
live in where more and more arms i are 
manufactured and more and more child- 

^hore'whose worriedly advise their 
Church to stick to its last, or in other 
wolds limit itself to tho 1 teal propaga- 
tion of the goepei, accuso it in the same 

breath of political failure. 

The Church stands accused of bless- 
ing the weaponry of the armed forces jas 
tn the Kaiser’s days. It is also accused 

SSKttjSl blrajabyv^aof 

its silence, as In the Third Reich. 

Yet in common with politicians who 
look askance at the Church they are all 


in favour of its helpful contributions to 
the course of events, such as the Ost- 
dmkschrift, or memorandum on ties 
with Eastern Europe. 

They also laud the unflinching public 
protest of Protestant Church synods in 
the GDR against military affairs as a 
compulsory subject at East German 
schools. , 

The Protestant Church in the GDR is 
also praised for its steadfast opposition 
to manoeuvre reporu in East Berlin news- 
papers written as though the country 
were on a war footing. 

Yet oddly enough, the very same peo- 
ple w ho are fulsome in their praise of 
the GDR bishops’ staunch rejection of 
the aime race as a courageous Christian 
deed condemn the corresponding view 
when voiced in this country. 

When West German churchmen 
sound a warning against deploying new 
missiles they ere condemned for imper- 
tinent, ill-considered interference in po- 
litical affairs. Which is it to be then? 

The Church, or so the women argue, 
ought only to concern itself with poli- 
tics, and then only to sound a warning 
note or perform s watchdog role, where 
its own concerns are at stake. 

It must thus only join in the debate 
when the future of the family as an in- 
stitution is at stake, for instance, or in 
connection with abortion law reform. 

Its role is strictly to be limited to the 
debate on fundamentals, such as the 
values that guide moral pidlosophy. 

At the same time it natural y must 
lend the state a hand In running and 
helping to solve social problems by 
means of kindergartens, hospitals end 
old folks’ homes. „ . , 

These it may tun independently but 


The Federal Republic is not i country 
with an ideology imposed from above. 
Luckily, we live in a society where there 
is a choice of religion and the state is 
ideologically neutral. 

It Is a state in which the Church is 
free, and its freedom is both embodied 
in Basic Law, the 1949 Bonn constitu- 
tion, and in special treaties. Yet Church 
and state often make life hard for each 
other. 

Llmita must, of 1 coulee, be observed. 

The state cannot be expected to tolerate 
clergymen who at election times tell 
their congregations from the pulpit to 
vote for a specific party. 

The Church cannot be expected to 
accept MPs running the parsonage part- 
time, as it were. It would certainly be 
untrue to itself if it were to allow 
Communist Party memberrio work as 
clergymen. 

This seems reasonable Inasmuch as 
Communist clerics might be under Party 
orders to agitato rather than preach. 

Yet might it not be possible to call a 
halt to the arms race by unilaterally dis- 
arming, at least in part end on the un- 
derstanding that others will follow suit7 
And might it not be in the Interest of 
loving one’s neighbour to consider or 
propose the idea as s Christian? 

It is too easy to dub Jesus as the tlrat 
social revolutionary In history, but it 
would also be too simple to reduce him 
and his work to the adage: "My king- 
dom is not of this world." 

This would be tantamount to ruling 
out any Church criticism or objection 
to worldly events. Roman Catholic the- 
ologian Johann Baptist Mete jjjjto'y 
noted that someone who was politically 
neutral would not have been crooned. 

The Church owea its existence to be- 
lief but it also lives in the world, is 
continually challenged hy worldly eventa 
and politics. 

Burgomaster Hans Koschniclc of 
Bremen did not take long to explain 
why he too, as a Social Democrat, did 
not share the Chancellor aentiments 
about the Church. . . ^ . 

■It cannot be the Christian’s duty,” he 


as ^“acknowledged partner of the state, Mi d, “merely to prepare for the hereaf- 

ToM^otCtod, a clergyman in '“L Church may respond to the 

, 1 . tmiriti a service for course of world events with what Kurt 

demonstrators at the barbed-wire fence Scharf termed a political view of the pas- 

cnrreiindine the site of the proposed total mission. In South America and alse- 

Brokdorf'^nuclear power station he is where in the world it may even en- 


said to have overstepped the mark. 

If he takes part, dressed in clerical 
vestments, in a protest march agatast 
extensions to Frankfurt airport or, wheth- 
er in plain clothes or not, in a squat ln 


dorse a theology of liberation. 

But it can also silently tolerate what 
goes on around it, retreat into Its ivoni 
tower and leave everything to the Lord. 
This too is a political outlook, albeit a 


did pot even attempt !®J|j5*T2Mr anxiety because they were to- 
pic but fled io Russian banto® jfala 0 f p ray e r . 

Shortly afterwards, Pi Lohse agreed, drawing a clear dis- 

quelled the rebellion between his bwn viewpoint told 

who to this day tnatotabi (se of political hotheads among the- 
mote the interests pf the we™, , elans and members of the clergy 
The unarmed people WJ Wi were largely to blame for the dis- 
defend themselves with “r 1 M view of tho Chunth among the 
and bare hands. . . . ... m .an public. 

The uprising ended with®* j, ail schoolmasterly corrections and 
fire, mass arrests and execuu ** itmpllfications are unlikely to settle 
5Q0 dead to its wake., t j , 

In. the free part of fjSlWlL?* Schumacher, post-war leader of 


Nationhood in terms of reunification vivpd the efforts of Pf to a realisation of tins wnen, 

is a question of class struggle for the ciatis to delete it front 1 “C ijiijhj war, he said many people had 
GDR. And in the light of its dogma day.df.mqurhlrig arid com | J®5gr~ •!» SPD as a result of the Sot 
such a class stnieale'enlovs-ton- nrioritv. Today, it is a “Day ca the Mount. 


er In niton ciouic. ui huh . 

tis misusing his tfj* ,94 » w ?“1fC having 
(eventoou^ed'be'iusdone is himself 

t °r d i s a r B «which both the not having believed more to pptiy end 

up ;rwWrSg 

student unrtst in the ^ t « n mmote in inner emigration 


. . n W -HTjr Hall 1 ocnum*cher, post-war on ui 

tional holiday on 1? ■ Lp 'ofltS^^or Schjtiidfs Social Democrats, 

vived the efforts' of to a realisation of this when, 

■* - - ’ «■ from the.ea |eD ^Ito th* Minnie had 


Continued from paga 4 

i—ret. itself as the ono socialist state of 

the German nation. wi ^ ^ _ 

Such a formula, no matter how pain- student unrtst to tbr late^Os^Jrt ^remote ' an'taner emlgmtimi 

a sttissaai.'?* 

The Gentian : Democratic RepuWlc later, wheh Ulrike Meinhof,. the 

terrorist, asked him to visit her to her 

orison cell and he agreed to do to for 
pastoral reasons he was Pmrapl'Y 
pected of being hand in glove with the 
Red Army Faction uiban guonUtas. 

.Reds under tho bed were babea-to- 


rna uoimau — - *. , 

can live with it because the ohaneea of » 
untied Germany under communism are 
small since this would confront 1 the 
Soviet : Union : with considerable prob- 
lems. . 

No matter wtet out W»£*?E 


if the Set No matter what out tunm i uviuvrevt- <;K eus unucr 

such a class struggle enjoys top- priority. Today, it Is a ™ MPunt. . . of, thp tMI Pi. 3 y ^S^°M ’’socialist' and Srf ” r ^ > ” 9 iin*° ' 1 liaiid-toenades ;into 

Thus a reunited Germany can only boa Unity" reminding uj Simon, a Ktolsnihe Courtly Germany, ^auch SJ. 1 % US e- STL oMole that # substantial 

communist Germany, . • i wiiich makes It^a .dpi ^° Ul rt Ns® and^mbmt 

1 ~ J iL ' “ neyer to f e ~* iu 0 


%rfflahv such labels as towbt enn gch8lrfi smuggling 

And; as long as this goal remains ,im- nevar to forfeit their rigni ...” Ljch Assembly presidium, saw ^ fit to 
tainahle Fast fiermanv will continue to minuibh," . . ! t felloW-Protestant Helmut 


number quit the Protestant Cliuroh ea.a 

(DnT.iBniha.1. aw Jun* real) reiult. 


It would be denying lt» putpoto if It 
wen to be no more than a Sunday 

C1 ThU too Is very 1 much part and wroel 
of the Chutch’a role. The slogan of we 
Hamburg. Protestant Churet Aawm b y 
was Don't Pe Afraid, or, in tho words of 
the Bible, FeerNot, 

it was i entirely appropriate for the 
Churtb in this day and age. 

Dietrich Stmthmun 

(Dugatot* »<<••»»* D 
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I FINANCE 


Making that money 
pay dividends 


W e all know it takes money to 
make money. But delegates to the 
International Investment Congress Mu- 
nich : *81 ; were, given detailed instruction 
Qp how, to go about; it. 

Stock 'issues in Germany, are often 
oversubscribed. ; So money and people 
willing to invest it is not the problem. 

f The: money, that finds its way to the 
stocH; exchange is a known quantity. But 
it is ,impossibie..even to estimate how 
much money-gofe Lo _ tnc "grey capital 
market” year after year. 

.Vast sums are invested in deals that 
arc frequently shady. Take the many 
companies that deal in tax write-offs 
which last year alone handled DM4 bn 
worth of investments using their own 
capital, not to mention other people’s 
money that went through their hands. 

Add, to this the deals in commodity 
futures, penny stocks, foreign real estate 
and other investments that did not go 
through the respectable companies that 
are members of the Association for tho 
Promotion of Tax Relief Investments 
and you arrive at a staggering amount. 

It therefore stands to reason that there 
is ample money around to subscribe new 
stock issues. 

Bemt Ertl, manager of Portfolio 
Management, Munich, therefore advo- 
cated new stock issues to be traded on 
German stock exchanges. 

The trouble is that many businessmen 
are reluctant to go to the stock exohange 

going public is tantamount to losing in- 
dependence. 

Going public was one of the main 
topics at the congress organised by Peter 
He! lend], the founder of Portfolio 
Management, who subsequently spent 
years as a financial adviser in Asia and 
America. 

Ertl told the congress lie was con- 
vinced that German businessmen would 
go to the stock exchange for capital if 
they could be made to shed their fear of 
losing their independence. 

The obvious solution, he said, was 
preferred stock, which carries no voting 
rights. After all, Herr Ertl stressed, the 
investors are more interested in making 
money than in having a say in the com- 
pany. ' 

Axel Schmidtke of Roland Berger & 
Partner, Munich, suggested another con- 
cept: the .risk capital pool, a sort of fund 
for the financing of new technologies in 
ascending companies. This would be on 
approach , similar . omurfh 


materials and the problems in financing 
rising energy costs with - all the private 
and public sector indebtedness that goes 
with it. 

Blit' then, Leuschel 'is known for his 
somewhat-apocalyptic views. As he sees 
it, the investor should put his money on 
short-terin deals only and keep bis capi- 
tal available as contingency money 
should a post-crisis situation similar to 
that after the last war arise. 

There was a' wide range of views at 
the congress. The three dozen or so 
speakers who addressed the 400 partici- 
pants were, however, all pessimistic 
about long-term investments in Western 
Europe in varying degrees, depending on 
where they came from and what their 
specialty was. 

Even so, Europe’s investment poten- 
tial was not written off. 

Portfolio manager Gflnter Mecklen- 
burg of the BHF Bank, Frankfurt, saw 
some good opportunities in Spain and 
Sweden. 

Montague Guild Jr, president of Guild 
Investment Management Inc, California, 
manages some $200m worth of portfo- 
lios. Guild, one of the rare breed who 
has never showed a decline in the port- 
folios managed by him, stakes his hopes 
for the l)SA on new technologies, video 
tapes, cable TV, telecommunications, 
robot manufacture and defence stock. 

For the Test, he prefers to in vest. Jn 
Sineanote . and_Austia(i'a.idi 


projects with' the help of government 
funds. 

Still, it is far from certain that such 
schemes can impart new life to German 
stock exchanges. 

Corporate lawyer Lois Erdl, board 
member of the German Protective Asso- 
ciation for Holders of Securities, DOsscI- 
dorf, said that stockholdings as a long 
li’rrti investment must’bc viewed with 
reservations but that this. docs not apply 
to short term speculation. 

With: it all, he considered that the 
future of .stock as a classical means of 
financing wgs bleak Ip Germany. 

Roland Leuschel of Bank Bruxelles 
Lambert, Brussels, told' the delegates that 
Europe would find itself at. the tail end 
in the struggle for Capital that will reach 
its clirriak in the 1980s — if for no 
otfiir reason due to the shortage of raw 


technical developments and rapidly gro- 
wing markets or raw materials. 

The dollar, he says, will remain firm 
though its rise against other currencies 
will slow down. 

As he sees it, only Switzerland and 
the Federal Republic of Germany are 
still interesting to investors in European 
securities. 

Gold, was declining and would settle 
at between S380 and 5480 an ounce. 

Incidentally, it lias always been 
Guild’s principle to go the whole hog 
when Investing. Putting your eggs in 
many baskets only waters down the 
profits. 

The maximum gold is likely to 
achieve, he says, is S60Q an ounce; and 
those who still talk of the magic S 1,000 
mark are dreamers. 

Elgin H. Joos, of the Rothschiuld 
Bank, Zurich, shares tliis scepticism. 

Ihft., heavy in the gold price in 
19/9/80, he says, induced speculators to 
get rid of their hoards and has led to a 
decline of private purchases. 

Right now, only central banks still 
remain as buyers of any note. Those who 
speculate on shortages could well burn 
their fingers. 

Though the annual gold production 
amounts to about $20bn and Is thus 
only a fraction of global annual invest- 
ments in gold, there is nevertheless 
plenty of gold around. This is because 
the recycling of gold functions 100 per 
cent. 

The golden wedding band of today 
could well contain the gold of the pha- 
raohs or the Incas. 

Massive increases in the gold price 
due to political- crises would soon be 
halted due to people wanting to cash in 
on their hoards. 


Diamonds are something else, if the 
German diamond queen Susann Lange- 
Mechlen of the Diamond Corp, Stutt- 
gart, is Is anything to go by, because 
the decline in prices has now been 
stopped. 

A one-carat stone (river, clean, good 
cut) has dropped from its peak in Octo- 
ber 1980 when it was traded at 
DM75,000 to DM80,000 to DM60,000; 
but it is still worth ten times the 1970 
price (DM6,000). 1 

The price has now gone up again be- 
cause Harry Oppenheimer’s Central Sell- 
ing Organisation (CSO) is holding back 
on the bigger stones to boost prices. 

Insiders have turned their backs on 
gold, silver and iamonds and arc now 
speculating with strategic metals — an 
uncertain commodity for political re- 
asons and due to their limited availabil- 
ity. 

The Reagan Administration intends to 
stockpile these metals which range from 
antimony to vanadium. But they are 
being traded in in commodity futures 
deals and are therefore en vogue, says 
James E. Sinclair of Sinclair Comp., USA. 

Frederick Horn, of Bache Halsey 
Stuart Shields Inc, Munich, said that 
there were now computer programs for 
run-of-the-mill futures like wheat, maize, 
pork, gold and treasury bills - and so 
far the computer has always won: 208 
per, cent profit in a matter of a few 
months. 

The computer buys and sells or sim- 
ply stays on the market - yet whatever 
it does it makes money for the investors. 

The use of the computer costs 
520,000, yet there is a huge waiting list 
because the program is limited. 

A new program, said Gerald E. Wetz- 
lar. of. Bache, is now being prepared , in . 
_i.he~y£iitvbule- of-the^Cohgtes 8 - Hall al4h© 
Munich Hilton. 

The congress had a great deal to offer 
— but then, it was expensive at DM994. 

After the day’s hard work there were 
congenial parties for personal contact 
with the experts. 

Curiously, people with the really big 
money did not attend nor were the 
German banks represented (with one 
exception). 

The congress also served as a market- 
place. Among the investment objects of- 
fered were farms in America with a hea- 
vy emphasis on fruit farms, primarily 
almonds and jojoba plantations Gojoba 
is the new magic bean for investors in 
agriculture with profits far above soya 
beans). 

Industrial participation in America 
was also on offer through the Participa- 
tion Gesellschaft fUr In dustriebeteiJigun- 
gen, DOsseldorf, which has evolved a 
special and attractive participation mo- 
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drop, says 
crystal ball 

A drop in investments is i 
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trade 
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Tank deal ‘not crucial’ to 
Bonn-Riyadh links 


the pipeline because of sn%b 

drop in demand for capital ^ 
the HWWA Institute for ” 
search in Hamburg. 


linftiay’s relations with Saudi Ara- 
do not hang on the issue of 
m II tanks, says Hans-Otto Thier- 

_ &rman of the Middle East Asso- 

It puts much of the blame business intereat group, 
interest rates. Is Bonn must make a quick decision 

At tho moment demand for JfcWhet or not to supply the tanka, 
goods is fairly stable, So produefc* * rab | a J h “ , b “" an, )° yd b)r the 
being maintained, with many tJtbo[Meculon,he.s«d. 

i. th erbach was addressr 



because of the long delay in signing 
contracts that have already been negoti- 
ated. 

But Thierbach said, that even if Get. 


that it took Saudi Arabia’s security inter- 
ests seriously. 

The association could not confirm that 
beina maintained, with manv L. 7 «n»iiHnaecuion.- ne.srun. Riyadh is already holding back on cred- 

men pinning their hopes on prS sTfcbach was addressing a press ft, and orders involving German firms, 
novation Salts In Bonn. But German compamea are nervous 

u . ., »te speaker. Reinhold Brauns, of 

However, the latest nse in * that if tho tanka were 

rates has increased the profit ties! "L^ 1 re |ations with' the Saudis 

still further - and lessened the rE JtMoma 1 strained, but they would 

ness to invest. in nevertheless. ma ny were to supply the tanks, German 

Though interest is not the m: ^ ,bn Menges, of Ferrostaal, in com p an ; e , could only expect orders for 

factor in planning investments is ia ld the Saudis did expect to be ^ jj tlle y were competitive, 

nevertheless become a decisive ife iira “something" from Bonn, ^ fi ve .year plans of the region that 
in the decision whether to imeSrsi fcjij defensive weapons. extends from Turkey to Pakistan and 

postpone it. The cost-of-mont; r ^^supplying these, Bonn could show 
ment must therefore not be ink* ~ . 

mated. [ Rnipp steel 

There is another aspect thatiMI A 

taken into account: if interest ate. 
high and business prospects unsita 
becomes more attractive for Ike pll 
tial investor to put his money I 
rities than into plant and machbtj 
HWWA holds out little hope 
lower interest rates in the imneb 
future. Prospects would only ite 
once the USA lowers its interest am 



extends from Turkey to Pakistan and 
from Afghanistan to the Yemen (exclud- 
ing Israel) add up to about $759bn, half 
of which is accounted for by Saudi Ara- 
bia, the press was told. 

Despite the oil price increase, there 
are aigns that this year’s trade with these 
countries will be balanced. 

German exports to the region rose by 
18 per cent in the first quarter of this 
year (overall export IB per cent) while 
imports dropped by 3 per cent. 

Tho range of German goods that 
coincides with the investment needs of 
the Opee countries greatly contributed 
in the years immediately following the 
1973/74 oil crisis - towards enabling 
Germany to hike its share of the Wes- 
tern industrial nations’ total exports to 
the region to 17 S per cent by 1977. 

By 1980 this figure was down to 13.1 
per cent due to the drastic reduction of 
shipments to Iran, which used to be the 
re Jon's biggest buyer of German goods. 
But the fact that the Opec countries 


del. 

Among the objects on offer were the 
Helmsley Palace Luxury Hotel in New 
York, a Si-storey structure whose S75m 
investment has largely come from Ger- 
man investors. 

Another hotel offered on the same 
basis is the Hyatt Hotel near Cologne. 

Geza von Habsburg of Christie's a 
great-grandson of Kaiser Franz Josef, of- 
fered advice on investements in art 
while others promoted coin collections 
and investment in historical securities, . 

■Hellerich, the organiser, intends to 
hold similar congresses, at least once a 
year, the next one again in Munich next 
year. 

Perhaps German banks will go .next 
time. 

They could do their part in stemming 
the .outflow of capital from Germany 
bemoaned by Count Slxtub Plettenberg. 

Wolftam Pohl 

■ 1 ■’> (Sttddeutscha Settling, 15 June 1981) 


adjusts 
cutback plan 

I rnipp Steel AG, Bochum, has rc- 

, LiMured its restructuring pro- 

ant. 

K iws toacept adopted a week or so 
■ , g stalnsi the voto of one of the 
A .further element of wM Cmcjl members provides for a 
the increasing Strain on capitals® in plops to the effect that Uie 
due to publje sector bqrrowiflg jtrd Jobs to become redundant by 
As HWWA sees it, there is no l£j ijjj be reduced from 5,300 to 
at the moment whether mlerefdr primarily in the regions of Hagen, 
will go down in time to preveMtu' sn j Duisbuig-Rheinhausen. 
vy drop in investments. hover, the two rolling mills in 

Thera are. however, other Wire not to be shut down, 
that e..™ mviemeal, - ^ Iranian member of the Supem- 
tam d" 6 fram abroad andlhew Minister Without Port oHo 
to introduce new manufacWI F* d the press inBonn ttat h« 
cases and products due to wage®! ™y played a major rofie in bunging 
npiflfV} «Unc new concept. 

P ry.i i juaua oivM ii« lose to more concerned with the lot 
This says HWWA, barkers than with financial inter- 

hope that business will t 

orientate its invcstment d«®om ^ representative of the 
short-tenn sales and pn® Unlon catered this by 

Should tills hope be MW® t m the , ranlan „ pr<ae ntet|ve 
in investments will not m „ nlnn , b, his own coun- 

matlc- - Won concerning himself with the * -"-v- ” nhMiwned construe- 

HWWA criticises Bonn P of German workers. in Tehran has turned into 

for investment credits through t ^ be no dismissals at all tion WffihLiriiJf town 

for Reconstruction. , „ k the new programme. The redun- a semi-finlihed ghost • 

The programme provides 0 '* * « ^ be created by riot replacing The project, oommlsnomed und Mh 
credit volume at subsidised lidc^ " In who retire or leave the company Shah regime and mt “ ded J? bv the 
of DMWbn fok specific, favfkW?" Jesothra reason. ^ “““S, ™ Silt a 

jects. , k production programme is. to be Hamburg City 1 - Development 

Experience, shows, howevef, Wned and modernisations are to (HSTG). . 

programmes are not very copt wtaj out by 1955 . The package is sijlce ^ company is largely owned 
And many of those , who «•■**. W to cost about DM500m. by the City of Hamburg, an enquiry Into 

would have invested anyway;; ., W nsw concept waa put before the ^ waJ inevitable. 

This is; borne out by the W** J* on 12 May, but at that time the Investigation committee aet up at 

programme .promotes "presentatlve said ha could not the CDU has come up 

jects which are anyway y **« be «use he had not had tho ™ foldings which, put consi- 
current investment activities, * to study the programme in detail. d-able blamO: on the SPD and FDP 

ments for energy, and 1 * te,u ' t > ,be board id not vote on . iQintiy governed the clly at the 

savings and for product and P «ue at tho time. (Iran has a 25 per contract was concluded), 

novations. Life jd KmppJ ■ , , . . ,»» that the HSTG debaele 

The consolidation, ^ l, ,“ id & Bonn that he refused Some Mayor H eni-UIrich 

budgets is, also hampered ^ » dong on .12 Msy beeajrae the " 

because, Bonn has ,to p i rovt<(e ! V7_ ij |ttri ha d — "« ■ Moses “ 

to aubsjdise interest on lows. 
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consumer goods at 30 to 35 per cent of 
total imports. 

West Germany is less competitive 
than other industrial countries (like 
Japan) than it is with capital goods. 

Thierbach says that German compa- 
nies should make uae of tho opportuni- 
ties in the consumer goods sector. 

Thierbach pointed to the fact that the 
region’s oil reserves are good for another 
40 years and that during that time there 
will be plenty of money with which to 
pay for imports. 

The competition for these maricets 
baa become staffer - and not only due 
to the Japanese export drive. 

In tho construction sector, South Ko- 
rea and the Philippines have chalked up 
considerable successes, though German 
companies are doing well where techni- 
cally sophisticated construction ii con- 
cerned. 

Said Thierbach: “If the Middle East 
remains peaceful it will be a major trad- 
ing partner for Germany.” 

Sixteen per cent of the EECs foreign 
trade is accounted for by this region* 
compared with 14 per cent for the USA 


Japan gives 
word on 
car exports 



have stepped «p thtar imports of high and 3 per cent for Japan^ 
^!VrresU e matast ratto* of 

Probe into collapse of Tehran 

town-for-soldiers project 

A DM420m housing project built by 
a Hamburg City-owned ““'[W- 


8istent „ ,, „ 

monjent aailjs^Ji Of. If 5 

fqr.reyiew., 

(HandslrM.il. 


ration in Hamburg but branched out for 
tack of business. , ,, 

HSTG oventuaily accepted a deal wth 
the Swiss Mobar Ca which procured the 
ihki1.ii order that was to generate 

members who feared the risks to>vdved 
In the project and concern expressed by 
some CDU members, HSTG went 

^It was not until one year after Finance 
Senator Seeler gave his approval that 
HSTG presented a study on the risks. 

It appeara that HSTG also failed to 
check cm the reUabUily of the Elemonta 
Co- a subcontractor in the (ted. An 
; audit in November 1977 revaaled jlrao- 
tic conditions" in Elemonta s bookkeep- 


J anan’s car exports to Germany thia 
year will not exceed ID per cent more 
than tost year, Bonn Economic! Minister 
Count Lambsdorff has confirmed. 

He had been given this assurance during 
avislttoTokyo. . . 

Count Lambsdorff does not think 
there will be a dramatic change in car 
exports next year. . .... . 

At a press conference, he ennetoed 
Gennan business attitudes to Japan, 
which “left a great deal to be dealred. 

This was due not only to non-tanfl 
trade barriers but also to a “certain lack 
of interest" in the Japanese market 
“The Japanese won’t solve our com- 
petition problems," he said. "'That's 
something we have to do ourselves. 

He said Japan would not attempt to 
sell the cars it could not sell to America 
in Europe. But this, he said, wsa - 
though Important - not the main issue 
of his talks in Tokyo. 

His main objective was to seek sup- 
port for continued free trade. He also 
stressed that he had minced no vwdato 
telling Japan that he considered the US- 
Japanese agreement a protectionist 

d6 Th'e Waahlngton-Tokyo agreement 
concerning the restriction off*P u '* 

Sto mtport. to Ore USA. he raid,, taw- 
ed that even strong 
could not resist thetenistationjf bitato- 
ral deals at the expense of other eoun- 

tri foit he was sdamnrt thst a taja w 
between the USA, Japan and the EEC 
would be harmful to all. 

Count Lambsdorff, who also met lead- 
ing representatives of Japanese grid 
Gennan industry, told Ow Ja ps rta»»^** 
he was concerned over Washington » 
policy of high interest rites. 

Referring to free trade, Count Lamta- 
dorif said that the 


raid inBonn that he refused some H an.-Ulrich “TheT^h^i Sf eSw *r»» 

mg on . 12 May. because the ^ ■ •J&T iSSL The then , ^ BtauHon- oSy 5%r cent finished products to in 

had not been consulted. He ; K' 09 ®'* ■ Hsns-Joachim Seeler, guarantees cause by months *h« r 0 ng run unacceptable fo( sueh »n 

raked for time to study the ' Rolf Btolas rtnretlon tycoon. ,Ga»ki «ome montna ^ ta .imltor, oowi- 

’^The tduanprojeet collapsed for 8°° d . - “J - .*** * 

nftpr the Shah was deposed. . ' . ■ ; about 50 to w per ce 

ThomsrW 

: (8tott»irUr N»eJirioht«n, 1 Junf 1981) . 


■no ram me • r j f > urj ^ hereupon some board members Wd wc-i# 1 

■U iiJSf « ProVWed “ m "“b ^ST^dtal in 1976 , is 

stent to subsidise P^n , 4^,1 Womtatirar. ... . . 
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Europe’s Ariane lifts off after the 


faults are ironed out 


\a European countries were associ- 
iiM with this month’s launching of 
litas rocket from Kourou in 
j, Guiana with a payload of two 
jkj, one European, the other Indi- 


fL launching of Europe’s Meteosat I 

y; a ’, communications satellite tun 

Mannesmarm Demag h to" 1 boun " , f " seostationary tin 

■ lu - * ,«> Arianes third mission. her 

your partner with exp* '^months behind schedule as me 
lienee In ail matters Of alt of the faUure of the second pai 
mechanical engineer^ ^^he^dcmWeS “ by' 

and plant construction ^ fat 

With a broad financial itoo had « pnyioad of two aateUitM, ™ 

,, . . i ■ h of which were written off. Imme- of 

base, world- Wide sales ^commissions of inquiry were set ini 

network and a future- . . , 

nripntftd research and lb “"'to of P^staking mveshga- hr 
onerswa researcn ano . concluded that about S1X se - m 

development prograiK (4, after take-off a fault occurred in wi 
for new products. id"* four motors of the first stage ar 
„ . Herarket. " 

Mannesmann Demag* hng in a fuel injection nozzle 
Postfach 100141, D— 4100Dul9h 4 started ribrating due to strain at ta 
Fed. Rep. of Germany mil. These vibrations had not been ol 
deed either in countless testbed Inals A 

in the first, successful launching. A 

Sixty-four seconds after take-off, 
pne failure ensued and the other si 
•e mote fast began to flag in per- tl 
nance. The rocket was eventually 0 
rted/expioding automatically. ‘ ! 

s pines crashed into the Atlantic 
Him <15 miles) away from llic S 
hing-pad: , { 

i trick down the reasons for the. 1 
'the engine was retrieved from the ; 
] Sw coastal waters off French Guya- 
a j 1 Ik icnitiny. The components that ‘ 

( ato blame were then redesigned. \ 

Tins made more than 50 new testbed 1 
) necessary and delayed the launcli- 
, idthe third Ariane rocket for more 
adx months. 

IBs May 1980 mishap left the ball 
*Tiuueh in Europe’s court, or . rather 
lot the 10-member European Space 
ley, Esa. The remaining two triala 
b be a success if the Ariane was to 
Wired ready for uso. 

Operational efficiency waa to be prob- 
u a mare four test launchings, with 
hecess, one failure and two to go. 
had, however, offered interested 
loke-orr facilities in Ariane’s pay- 
bay for these trial launchings, al- 
4 the satellite-builders’ own risk, 
a time the two satellites are Esa’s 
Meteosat 2 and India’s experimental 
H Apple, short for Ariane Passen- .. 
Moad Experiment 
It is the prototype of an Indian 
» -mirations satellite intended to 
; telephone, TV and commuiuca- 
ilaks within India in a few years’ 

'.would, for instance, relay TV 
aha to remote areas of the.sufa- 
ant. Apple: is intended for use in 
8 experience, with India’s com- 
riions network. 1 ’ 

b » fairly imall satellite cylindrical 
'ta and 1.20 metres (4ft) tall and in 
bar. Its take-oft weight is 670kg. or 


ary, since its speed and direction of rota- h 
tion would tally with that of the planet f 
The Ariane L OS’s second payload v 
unit was Meteosat 2, designed mainly to 
relay to earth pictures of meteorological v 
conditions as seen from above. t 

Like Ariane, Meteosat is a joint ven- 1 
tun by the 10 European countries. The 1 
fust Meteosat was launched in Novem- 
ber 1977 and transmitted pictures and ' 
measurement data for two yean until ' 
part of the system was short-circuited. 

Several attempts to repair the damage 
by remote-control radio instructions 
failed, and millions of European TV 
viewers had to forgo their satellite photo 
of the weather over Europe in the even- 
ing’s met forecast. 

This 18-month intermission was to be 
brought to a close by the new satellite, 
Meteosat 2, which like its predecessor 
was to be manoeuvred into a geostation- 
ary position 35,700km above Ghana, 
West Africa. 

From this vantage point it can mam- 
tain a constant lookout on Europe, parts 
of Asia as far as the Caspian, Arabia, all 
Africa, the Atlantic and part of South 
America. 

About once every 25 minutes Meteo- 
sat is to take three overall pjetures of 
the area it covers, one in visible light, 
one in infra-red and another in the in- 
fra-red range of steam. 

From these three pictures meteorolo- 
gists arc able to. reach conclusion? on 
cloud, cloud altltudo and movement, sur- 
face temperature of the oceans, wind 
speeds and directions. 

Pictures are taken via a telescope 
40cm (16 inches) in diameter, the nuc- 
leus of the entire device. Each exposure 
1 in the various sectors of the spectrum 
. takes 25 minutes, with the camera slow- 
. ly panning the surface of the earth. 

' Taking weather photos is only one of 
1 the satellite’s duties. It can also relay 
‘ pictures and data from other weather 
, satellites to ground stations in Europe. 

, Its comsat role similarly extends to re- 


laying to ground control data received 
from automatic and aemi-automatic 
weather stations around the world. 

Meteosat 2 is controlled and super- 
vised from the European Space Observa- 
tion Centre in Darmstadt via a special 
dish antenna purpose-built near Michel- 
atadt, about 30km (20 miles) away. 

Meteosat is merely part of a world- 
wide weather observation programme in- 
tended to improve long-range forecast- 
ing. it includes a European, three US 
and a Japanese satellite perched over the 
equator at a seemingly stationary vantage 
point 35,700km above sea-level. 

Between them they cover virtually the 
entire surface of the globe, supplying a 
constant stream of meteorological pic- 
tures. Each relays pictures of its part of 
the world. Only the polar regions are 
not covered. 

Despite the May 1980 mishap interest 
in Ariane remains keen. Between the 
test phase and 1985 thirteen launchings 
have already been firmly booked. A fur- 
ther seven reservations have been made. 

Esa, the European Space Agency, is 
also negotiating with other interested 
parties, including US telephone corpora- 
tions who may use the European laun- 
cher rocket to get their own communi- 
cations satellites airborne. 

So Ariane is in competition with the 
USA Space Shuttle, which will soon be 
available for ferrying satellites into mbit. 
To ensure Ariane can compete with 
• the Columbus a marketing company was 
set up last year to sell launching facul- 
ties. It operates under the lisme of Ana- 
i ncspace. , . . ,, 

Shares in the company are held by 3b 
> European aerospace firms, 11 European 
1 banks and CNES, the French aerospace 
agency. . , 

Can Arianespace keep customers m- 
f terested? That depends on the cost and 
y on confidence in the European launcher 

' ™ The Space Shuttle finally made it into 

1- orbit after years of mishaps and delays 



Blast-off . . . Ariane on the way. 

(Photo: dpa) 

in April. It is now Ariane’s turn again to 
prove its mettle in cosmic competition. 

If Meteosat were to flop again, confi- 
dence would be dealt a serious blow and 
Europe would be out of the running for 
some time. Wolfgang Brauer 

(Frankfurter Rundrchau. 13 lune 1981) 
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* engine accounts for roughly half 
•right, having to manoeuvre the 
™ into an orbit 35,700km (22312 
J) above sea-level. 

* ">is position it would appear, from 
'%6-Point on earth, to be station- 


R adiotelescopes in several continents 
are to pool data for computer eva- 
luation at the Max Planck Institute of 
Astronomy, Bonn. 

A technique known as very long base- 
line interferometry, or VLSI, witi pro- 
vide information equivalent to that 
supplied by a radiotelescope encompass- 
ing the entire world. 

This will : put . paid to a traditional | 

’ shortcoming of conventional radioteles- ; 

copes, their poor angular resolving ■ 

P °t£s means their inability *° distin- 
guish two separate points m the sky. 
Desnite an antenna diameter of 100 
metres, for instance, the Etf oj»borg ra- 
, diotelescope, near Bonn, is strictly 
: ' limited in this respect. ■ 

I Ori a two-centimetre wavelength its 

,. a ngular resolving power is only one are 
minute. That is not very much, says 
Professor Mezgeir, managing director ,of : 
1 the fconii institute. ■ 

"It is preasely the. angular resolving ; 
' nowir of the human eye. In other words, : 

Ira with auch a large radioWeacppece- ■ 
lestlai details cannot be made out with 
•■ ■-jn'uch greater accuracy than optically 

I ' ^To^proto theririon of a radioteles- 


Astronomical 

solution 

world-wide 

cope a dish antenna sbr kilometres ta 
diameter would need building, and that 
aays Professor Merger, would , not only 
be environmental pollution in a category 
of Its own; it would also be financially 


impossioie. , . . . 

The problem has been solved by si- 
multaneous observation of a “lcstiaf ob- 
iect, using atomic timepieces, by radiote- 
lescopea in several continents. Data stor- 
ed on magnetic tape are then relayed to 
the Bonn computer for evaluation. 

This VLBI technique achieves results 
equivalent to those that might bo ob- 
tained using a radiotelescope with an an- 
tenna as wide as the distance. between 


Uie tWO Ia0IOWlO9W|i»a .... . 

In other words, findings correappnd to 
those rationally obtainable from a radio- 
telescope spanning the diameter of the 
world. 


So radioastronomers can now take, a 
closer look even at quasars, those strange 
celestial phenomena 15 billion light 
years away on the outskirts of the um- 

" pL.,.. of the length of time their 
radiation takes to reach us the quasars 
are, moreover, 15 trillion years old, as it 
were, or rathe* the. Information suppl- 
led Is. • 

VLBI makes possible an angular re- 
solving power of up te a ten thousandth 
of an are second, which is 1OJJ00 times 
better than the capacity of optical teles- 

^VVhat la more, it can be fully utilised 
since, unlike optical telescopes, radiote- 
lescopes are not dependent on the vagir- 
ies of atmospheric conditions. . 

VLBI networks have been act up. both 
in North America and in Europe. The 
Europead network based on Bonn in- 
cludes two radiotelescopes operated by 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences, ^ 

In worldwide hook-ups the Effelsberg 
radiotelescope plays , b cructal role ,as the 
point of contact between observation rat- 

works' In. East end We.t.' Which fTOm 

'■ this summer are to include a Chinqsc 
radiotelescope too. 'Eugeti Hintsches 

: ' (Frankfurter Rundwhau, 'Mime lBjai) 
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I ARCHITECTURE 

A church and a new 
form of brutalism 



S t Maly's Neviges, a modem concrete 
church built in 1968, towers over its 
small town on the Rhine in a manner 
most uncharacteristic of church architec- 
t ure since, say, the Second Vatican- 
CoUndl. 

It inevitably drew comparisons with 
Cologne Cathedral, which for centuries 
has towered over the city centre of Co- 
logne, and Le Corbusier’s Notre Dame 
du Haut, which dominates Ronchamp 
from its position on one of the gentle 
hills overlook ing the town. 

Metis Kinigirt des Ftiedens, the 
Church of St Mary Queen of Peace, has 
had to live with such comparisons. It is 
a concrete fortress and monument to the 
sacred towering proudly over the pro- 
fane. 

In 1968, when the church was inaugu- 
rated, the Zeitgeist prompted both praise 
a nd criticism of architect Gottfried Bfihm; 
the 60s was a decade In which church 
architecture developed In an altogether 
different direction. 

In the immediate post-war years the 
Church in Germany had made do with 
repairing existing buildings or rebuilding 
churches in the ta d i tinna l a^rle. 


marked a watershed. 1 It 1 led not only to 

the introduction of a new. liturgy and 
the abandonment of the Tridentine Mass 
but also to a rethink of church architec- 
ture. ' ' ' ' ' 

The old Idea ef a church built along 
axes; with nave' 'and transept, was 1 re- 
placed by that of the central prayer and 
assembly room for the congregation. 

Church architecture was, moreover, to 
■W in k»eping--iwth-ieisnr-planning'- as 
otie dormitory suburb after another was 
built on the outskirts of towns that had 
grown organically over the centuries. 

In the midst of Inhospitable slabs of 
concrete and plate glass the town plan- 
ners left room for community facilities, 
and the Church moved in first, long be- 
fore others. 

Church planners designed new 
churches for the suburbs even before 
'department stores and other facilities 
moved in to breathe life into the new 
communities. 

The new churches were billed as con- 
gregational centres and intended to be 
multi-purpose. The House of tlie Lord 
became a building like any other. The 
distinction between the sacred and the 
profane was abandoned. 

St Mary’s, Neviges, is a pilgrims’ 
church designed for a purpose other 
than that of a suburban community 
centre, yet its towering concrete tent-like 
appearance wbs felt at the time to be 
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Berlin festival: reform 
replaces revolution 



St Mary’s) Neviges . . . comparisons with Cologne Ca 


Architect Gottfried Bfihm , had not 
been expected to^ design a concrete cath- 
edral, the first German cathedral since 
■the war (since both World Wars, indeed) 
and probably the last for long years to 
come. 

Until 1955 Baton worked alongside 
his father, Dominikus Baton, the Rhe- 
nish church architect On his father's 
death he continued designing churches 
Such as the Sacred Heart Church in Co- 
logne or the WilhelmshOhe Church in 
Kassel. 

St Gertrude's in Cologne, built in the 
middle of a new suburb short on charac- 
ter, was a church designed not as a 
multi-purpose meeting hall but first and 
foremrist as a Chprch tyityiipp to dorni- 
■ ■■ 


In Neviges, as in BenstotjM 
logne, where he designed them: 
hall, B6hm had to take care noth 
the balance of a locality tiul H 
shape organically over the yean 


directors at the Berlin dra- 
;ival manned the barricades, 
e jury and the. critics of 
ss, of incompetence and of 
ehuviour. 

nnded to be allowed to take 
5 of the festival into their 
but were denied the privi- 
i ground that the balance of 
d then be upset. 

B«i*h for revolution. This year it 
11 ■ ^70* turn of reform. Instead of 10 
I productions at most by German- 
' companies, a dozen were 
take part. 

the same time the framework of 


lapc OrRaniUOHV uvoi me jsr J 4 v - - 

The silhouette of Benstef sf-ces by workshop 
said to have benefited from to*™ and 0 P ™1 


6 the general public are invited 
led. 


Glorious weather for 8.50 DM 

la too much to expect, but we can promise you 

that with the aid of our climate handbooks you will 

be able to travel when the weather suits you best. 



Business end private 
travel overseas calls for 
careful preparation. 

The weather varies so 
wildly that you may 
be In for an 
unpleasant surprise. 


These cllmsti handbooks are compiled by 

experienced meteorologists and list monthly 
statistics for major oltles: temperature, rainfall, 




Reference sections round off the date, 

making Ihe climatological handbooks . 

comprehensive guides .qvpry traveller 

will need. They Include 65 charts and 
about 11,000 figures pn 60 to 80 pages. 


aimatologlbel handbooks are 

available for UlS A/Canada, - 

Australia, the Middle Beat, 

Latin America, , 

EeaJ Asia and Africa, .-.jf y - 

" s<U. 



imparted by the new concrete 
against the background of histe 
per “helmets” of the tom’i criteria remain unchang- 

churches and profane buildings, gucs t performances were of 
Without St Mary’s, Neviges, fci tlhe lO-member jury felt had been 
history of architecture in & most noteworthy productions by 
Republic of Germany would ber nan-ianguagc theatre companies in 
the poorer too. . outgoing season. 

- » » P“t >°™ ls differed 

it w ^i!t d Wiiow admire lb f'^Mf-niigine from Peter Stein’s 


The holiday of a lifetime 
for 7.50 DM 






Is top much to expept. but that (s BJJ Ktmment, 
Illustrated guides In glorious coW«» 

. Forw pages each, and lifty lmP rfl9S JJ_ 
oolour phbtoa. Let them be your gulw 
to the world’s moat Interesting ana 
beautiful cities 


Miki 

p’s Oresteia, from West Berlin’s 
khaubQhne am Halleschcn Ufer, 
i production of symbolic import, il- 
Jahg the stage’s progress from irra- 
pum to rationalism, from the dark 
of the emotions to the light of 


Prepares for the liip — tiiaka* a 
lasting mere'-** 


Handy hints - on excursions, 
food, shopping 'and the weatlw 
— ' win gave you time ' and money. 

These unique oolour guides are 
multilingual (German; English, Spanish). 


CARACAS 

\ V,)C :!!S‘* - 

■ ■? /''" I/. 



iimyer's Kiez, from Cologne 
wp was billed as an unbour- 
Phigedy about honour and coldness 
R dileves, but turned out to bo 
|pom from the provinces. 


These) then, were the two extremes 
between which attempts were made to 
induce the general public to go to the 
theatre. The classics, for instance, were 
revamped to try and make them reveal 
new' features; 

This was what Hans Neuenfels sought 
to do with his Frankfurt production of 
Goethe's Iphlgenie auf Tsueis, which he 
■ built round Iphigenie’s words; “Ich 
bin so fni geboreh me dee Mann” (I 
was bom as free as a man). 

■ . She is presented as an independent, 
practically-minded young girl, yet de- 
spite the modern approach the classical 
text is in no way overtaxed. 

Neuenfels' Iphigcnio keeps strictly 
and splendidly to the original text. 

Zurich Schauspielhaus, on the other 
hand, featured Fiesco, a tragedy by 
Goethe’s contemporary and friend Schil- 
ler, as a political thriller, set against a 
background of melodramatic film music. 

Director Hans Hollmann stages the 
tale of the liberator from tyranny who 
himself becomes a tyrant so effec- 
tively that the tension is maintained 
until the denouement, hi no way detract- 
ing from the playwright's feverish in- 
telligence. 

Matthias LanghofPs Bochum presenta- 
tion of Bttchricr’s Woraeck as full- 

blooded but vulgar lowbrow drama - is 

— less successful. 

It is set in the world of the Big Top. 
complete with acrobats, a band that 
plays carnival music and a horse. 
Buchner’s words are so extended in the 
process that they forfeit much of the 
punch they pack in the play as conven- 
tionally produced. 

Heidelberg Stadttheater has likewise 
transposed Shakespeare’s Much Ado 
About Nothing into an unaccustomed 
setting. 

Director Mouchtar-Samorai lias the 


JS % 
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Continued ftom pagt 10 
which Bfihjn handled his new 
n, reinforced concrete. 

(--years on mufch of the crafts- 
p on which he relied to put his 
into, practice is past history and no 
* available. ' 

held craftsmanship iri high es- 
irf* this stage, of his career and re- 
IP.it, was a prerequisite for imple- 
VI his plans. 

=K exacting in ■ the' way in 

he 'tilled on his master-carpenters 
Py out his complicated form-work 
* *nd build a tent-like structure in 

«e. • ■ ’ • ' 

is a text-book example of this 
1 in his career and also marks 
'jwions in Germany of; a new. in* 
®«ial style, brutalism, 

Jf ; flexibility may make it diffl- 
, ■ pigeonhole ' his style,' yet St 
s^ttriy .testified to wliat it owes 
|PW*cular style. ' 

Tor . instance, the , markedly 
like way In which He ideals with 


his material, a rough and ready, often 
repulsive treatment of the outer, skin. 

And the patina over the years has 
contihued the process. Yet although the 
facade developed independent sculptural 
qualities it is even more apparent that it 
Mary’s as a church, was designed from 
■the inside out. j .*■ ‘ 

Its true effect is owed to its interior, 
which is where it testifies to its mysti- 
cism. , 

The place where lt : lets ,loose its sac- 
red dignity was systematically, prepjrid 

by Bfihm. As you. approach the building 
the church begips to look -tore threaten- 
ing and aggrpssivp and more ; the , desir- 
able objective .of a pilgrimage,: 

The way up to the church Efte'alleyl- 
ates the perspective. The hne of the la- 
terally built pilgrims’ apartments ■ makes 

the approach route almost assume the 

. proportions of a 'Baroque procession. 

Anri when you finally set toot in the 
cattetral yod' ^l. a* a pU^rn. have 
at long last arrived at your destination. ( 

The interior is explosive in design. It 
tfjg 35' rtietres (1 15ftV with powerful, 


Unaccustomad setting for ‘Much Ado About Nothing j pllolu . 1|SB Buhl , 

The Vienna Burgtheater was likewise 
represented by top-flight acting talent. 
Erika Pluhar, Gertraud Jesscrer, Joachim 
Bissmaier and Karlheinz Hacke succeed- 
ed in making Musil’s high-faiutin* artifi- 
cial language resound in Erwin Acer’s 
vc rsion of Dcr Schwdnncr . 

Even so, the theatricality of Musil’s 
play, a drama seldom staged and consist- 
ing of seemingly endless tirades about 
the psychological life of two couples, 
would seem to be limited. 

It was apparent that only a small 
group of intellectual connoisseurs felt 
really attracted by the production. 

Roland Korn of Hamburg’s Tlialia- 
Theater was invited to put on his pro- 
duction of Maric-Luisc Fleisscr’s Fcge- 
fc hit in tniBOlalnill. 

This invitation was extended as part 
of the festival's aint of helping young, 
talented directors to make a name for 
themselves beyond the theatre where 
they normally work. 

Korn dispenses with interpretations 
based on the assumption that vie all 
know better nowadays (the play deals 
with persecution in the Third Reich). 

He makes do with the story, dreadful 
in itself, of young people going to the 
wall in a small town racked by prudish- 
ness, violence and bigotiy. 

He has the action played simply and 
effectively, yet demonstrates a keen 
sense of tempo, language and atmos- 
phere. . 

Pina Bausch was bpek in Berlin with 
her Wuppertal ballet company, which 
last year put on Alien. It waa hard to 


plot take place on the beach at Messina, 
Italy, in 1915, where the company 
engage in fun and intrigue just before 
Italy enters the First World War. 

His Much Ado was less comical than 
melancholic, and reminiscent of Thomas 
Mann’s Death in Venice. 

Yet there was no mistaking the spirit 
of Shakespeare. The bard’s rich nuances 
in human relations were merely brought 
forward into the 20th century. 

Some of the acting was remarkable. 
Director Claus Peymann of Bochum 
Schauspielhaus allowed Bernhard Minelti 
in Thomas Bernhard’s Dcr Weltvcrbes- 
serer to star in a masterpiece of absurd 
comedy. 

The meaning he put into his gestures 
and Ids 'voice was fascinating. Christa 
Bemdl was similarly memorable in 
Beckett's Happy Days as a perfidiously 
gay Winnie sinking into the sand. 

She was also superb in Gombrowiczs 
Yvonne of Burgundy, in which she play- 
ed a queen who looked like a latter-day 
millionaire's wife and was given a spe- 
cial round of applause for a rousing 
monologue. 

Both plays came from Cologne and 
were directed by Luc Bondy. One was a 
cheerful version of Becketfs Endgame, 
the other amusing, horrid and abstract. 


purposeful lighting and seemingly end- 
less surfaces of a kind only reinforced 
concrete can provide. 

It can accommodate nearly 7,000 peo- _ j-— r— — 
pie in an interior that has been called a see why they were invited agam. 
clerical market place because it includes The festival programme may have 
paving stones and street lamps. claimed that the company had-ieverted 

"swssassss 


the pulpit is synibolicaliy attached. 

Galleries and bay windows hoVpr 
above the ground floor. Mjramnrait is 
everywhere in evidence. It is The hall- 
mark of the pilgrimage. 


was so. ■ • ’ 

Bandoneon was another avalanche of 
imes intended to outline the existential 
but often stooping to the trivial, it was a 
■long, : at times' boring evemnga perfor- 
mance. 


■When a building is said y ears a ' te ' .‘ evenings were somehow chaiac- 

was built to be charactenstie 0 f the 'entire; festival. No per- 

il is surely a tribute to an architect who ' e o ^' ance fook less than three l^pbrs, 
anticipated trends and set them. 


The current architectural debate best 
confirms Bfihm's achievement: in Ne- 
viges. He established a-symbolical archi- 
tecture using virtually classical meta- 
phor! and tried at an early stage to forge 
a link between form and fundrion. 

Dirk MeyhOler 

' ' ' ; . (Franxrurtvr AltqeniBtnB ZaltunS 

' r' Deu t»chUnd,4 June 1981) 


romance tofik .less than three 
some took as long a? five. 

Plays were willingly stretched and ex- 
panded, or so it, seemed, leaving theatre- 
goersto shake their heads and .wonder 
whether directors i equate quantity with 
quality or are simply ; unable . to .concen- 
trate on what: is essential. ■ . 

LiseJotte Muller 

(Hirinavenche AliseiMtee, 5 Juris 1981) 
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I MEDICINE 


Acupuncture effective and cheap 
alternative, say doctors 



A cupuncture could be used just as ef- 
fectively as conventional medicine 
in a wide range of applications. And it 
would be cheeper, according to a Mu- 
nich doctor. 

Manficd Porkert, professor of Sinoloi 


in<T Chinese medical mebr/TiT 
University, says Chinese medicine is the 
equal of modem western medicine. 

He points out that acupuncture la just 
a part of Chinese medicine that was de- 
veloped as an nnaesthetic only in 1958. 

Professor Ingrid Podlesch, of Dflssel- 
dorf University also recommends acu- 
puncture as an anaesthetic for several 
lypes of surgery. 

The method is cheap, she says an ad- 
vantage with the Increasing cost of con- 
ventional medicine. 

Professor Porkert says that it has be- 
come difficult to separate truth from 
myth in Chinese medicine because of 
“misinterpretation and falsification” on 
its way to the West. 

Acupuncture received much publicity 
world-wide when President Nixon 
visited China in 1972. 

But even before then, the medical fa- 
culty of Berlin's Free University tried to 
provide acupuncture with a basis in 
science. 

In 1959 it 
Htlbotler to lecture on a “practical in- 
troduction to acupuncture.” 

But it wasn’t a success. Berlin Ho- 
meopath Dr Rudolph Wilhelm said 
seven people were at the lecture hall to 
begin with. 

He was the only one left after three 
hours, After another two hours. Dr Wil- 
helm left as well "because the whole 
thing was too complicated. 

“Hlibotter was barely able to eke out a 
living despite his therapeutic successes.” 

He said that if HObotter had begun 
his acupuncture after 1972 with the 
intention of making money — as some 
others had done by attending “quickie” 
acupuncture courses in Hong Kong - 
he would probably have been better off. 

To understand this unique therapy 
that includes the whole person a practi- 
tioner would have to study acupuncture 
for eight to ten years and gather practi- 
cal experience daily, says Dr. H.W. R81- 
ke, an acupuncture-. 

Acupuncture Is frequently mistaken 
for body acupuncture which is only a 
part of the whole system. Traditional 
Chinese medicine has no such thing as 
acupuncture alons. 

A book published by the Health Auth- 
ority of Hopei Province (China) In 
1968 and entitled Zhen jiu - Acupunc- 
ture and Moxibustion — (moxibustion is 
a therapy performed by burning small 
cones of dried leaves on certain desig- 
nated points of the body, generally the 
same as those used in acupuncture) says: 
“Acupuncture Is the common Western 
name for needle and moxibustion. But, 
for historic reasons, acupuncture and 
moxibustion have long been one , , , 
moreover, acupuncture and moxibustion 
therapy have always been used in ten- 
dew.” 

Many acupuncture practitioners in the 


West, however, know nothing about 
moxibustion. 

Zhen Jiu then goes on: "A mass 
movement for the study and dissemina- 
tion of acupuncture and moxibustion 
wss formed fa 1958. Many types and 
methods of this therapy were rediscover- 
ed and developed at that time, among 
them: finger acupuncture, nose acupunc- 
ture, ear acupuncture, fan acupuncture, 
tongue ac upuncture , fire acupuncture, 
“acuptWiturewifirwarm needles, electri- 
cal acupuncture, skin acupuncture:, water 
acupuncture, etc.” 

Thia gives rise to the question as to 
what acupuncture is. is it a scientific 
therapy method, is it based on sugges- 
tion or does it rest on the placebo ef- 
fect? 

The answers differ. The Scientific Ad- 
visory Committee of tile Medical Asso- 
ciation, for instance, puts it this way: 

• It is a therapy method for which no 
scientific basis has been found as yet. its 
way of acting on the body is uncertain, 

• The application of acupuncture pre- 
supposes a clear diagnosis. 

• If acupuncture is used by non-ex- 
perts, physical harm can occur. 

In 1978, the Forensic Medicine De- 
partments of Universities of Cologne 
and East Berlin placed acupuncture in 
the vicinity of mesmerism, named after 
ihvsician Franz Meaner (1734 to 
whose "magnetic cures" based on 
suggestion earned him the reputation of 
a precursor of hypnosis therapy. 

In an official statement, the GDR 
Academy of Science rejected acupuncture 
as a therapy in April 1981. According to 
an AFP report, the statement said that it 
was impossible to treat severe disorders 
with acupuncture. As a result, there is 
no reason for the GDR to provide re- 
search facilities for this technique. It 
was also not necessary to provide in- 
struction fa acupuncture for medical 
students. 


A West German medical journal, on 
the other hand, recently cited the World 
Health Organisation (WHO) as saying 
that acupuncture is a suitable method 
for the treatment of a number of dis- 
eases, among them acute sinus Inflam- 
mations, broncilal asthma and paralysis 
following a stroke. 

Acupuncture anaesthesia is a method 
developed fa China in 1958 and used by 
Professor Podlesoh. The Scientific Advi- 
sory Committee of the Medical Associa- 
tion stales that its application as an su\ 
fliary method of anaesthesia la aimed a: 
economising on anaesthetics and pain, 
killers. But acupuncture without suppo: 
ting drugs has not proved itself. 

‘Enormous range' of 
usee reported 

Dr Jan Baum of MQnster University, 
who spent three months at the Academy 
for Traditional Chinese Medicine in 
Nanjing (China) holds the same view. 

On the other hand, a medical weekly 
recently headed a report on an acupunc- 
ture congress: “Acupuncture gets you 
there faster”. 

The srticle ssys, among other things, 
that thanks to thousands of years of ex- 
perience with body acupuncture the 
range of its uses is enormous, covering 

- . ’ — 'x Held of medicine. 

A statement by the internist Professor 
Hans-Erhard Bock of Tubingen Univer- 
sity shows how confused the layman is 
about this method. 

Professor Bock told the Third Con- 
gress of General Practitioners in Frei- 
burg recently: “It is paradoxical that 
rational therapy is now being supplanted 
by obscure methods. I consider this the 
sad proof that we have failed in educat- 
ing our students to be sufficiently scien- 
tific and critical." Heinz Ocklmdl 

(Dar Tagosspiogel, 7 June 1981) 


Legislation reduces rise in 
prescribed drug consumption 



L egislation to reduce medicaj costs 
has evidently been successful. Drug 
consumption in this country rose only 
slightly In 1980 and Is levelling-off this 
year, a meeting of pharmacists in Berlin 
was told. 

Even so, national health insurance 
spending for drugs and similar therapeu- 
tic items available in pharmacies rose by 
8.7 per cent to DM355 pet insured per- 
son in 1980. 

But this was primarily due to higher 
prices (5 per cent), 

Moreover, newly introduced expensive 
dregs boosted spending by another 2 per 
cent. Four per cent is accounted for by 
the fact that doctors prescribed larger 
packets. On ttye other hand, the amount 


of drugs prescribed last yeat was down 2 
per cent. 

Since the health insurance spending 
guidelines for 1980, amounting to an in- 
crease of 59 per cent over the previous 
year, were exceeded, there is every like- 
lihood that the 45 per cent increase en- 
visaged for 1981 will also be overdrawn 
— especially fa view of 5.4 per cent 
price increases fa the tint quarter of 
this year. 

Last year saw an increase in the num- 
ber of pharmacies by 3 per cent 1 to 
15,877. The growth in business volume 
was an above average 9 per cent. ' * ' 

But this, too, was largely attributable 
to price increases, Sales last year 
amounted to DM17.2bn (without VATX 
DM1.4bn more than in 1979. 

The average pharmacy’s turnover , in 
1980 rose by 5 per cent to DM840,000. 
A^sumin^. an average; markup .of 32 per 
cent, the average taxable income was 
DM105,000. Hamid Manke 

(West«JeulBfh0 AUgeaiainSi 4 June ,1981) 


Chewing y< 
way to 
dental health 

Two Cologne University itudim 
Nachtihelm and Klaus 
have won a ressarch prize f«tj 
on teeth decay, In thla 
summarise thalr findings, 

C lose to 95 per cent of Com 
caries and 60 per cent fej 
disorders. L 

Caries, or tooth decay, Is 
prevalent where there Is rauctfcl 
plaque. B 

Sugar is mainly to blame iSii 
while gum diseases are prim™ 
by plaque and by lack of cbniB 
cise for the teeth, both of wkUl 
a degeneration of the tooth tab™ 
Much of the poor condititet: 
nation's teeth can be attiMl 
and excessively sugary food. 

Diets should contain an 
substances and be harder, - , 
chewing effort must bs ini' 
would lead to natural sbiss™' 
teeth. II 

Moreover, food should UM 
ough saliva to rinse the 
spaces between. 

None of this u achlered it 
modern foods nor do eieeux 
brushes help. , 

Even if toothbrushes sreuuirj 
ly, they cannot replace the ami 
ing functions. 

It is an old truism that qp 
carrots dean tha teeth. Both srerj 
abrasive substances and tail fw 
siderable cbeWhig action a *f 
mulcting saliva secretion, 

But certain substances hi W 
manly sugar, offset time 
fects and provide ideal ***11 
bacteria and the fonnation»!»!*J| 
As a result, only one ft. « I' 
foods is beneficial: cellulose I 

Cellulose is the basic siWOl 

vegetable matter. To be oral * T| 
of dental hygiene, ralUikW**" 
ly be free of sugars and J 
were so, it would, not W “ c, 
teeth but would also 
ege needed by the digests*** J 
There Is, however, a 
by the manufacture of ssipf 
beet. 

The beet ahreds that 
of sugar manufacture ta* l*l 
consistency. Due to extreme if 
they attract moisture sh" 
saliva secretion. They ham 
sugar residue of, only oh* n 
which is insignificant 
By pressing them fate P 
diameter they could be cn 
serve dental hgygiene. , J 
Active chewing would no 

vide the ncessary' exercise 1 
but would also clean thWUJI 

. The pellets could be chew* J 

and would thus be as 8°?“ 1 
after every meal. . „r ifuxl 
Chewing 15 gmmmM“ Z J 
for five minutes should « 

Unlike chewing gum, J 
leti can be swallowed 
serve as natural roughage- j 
more or less Uke oats. ■ . *,1 
Chewing end then edtiBS 
would offset the roughage 
horirial diet and ,l) t Sjjs|iai 
' Ration and obesity. It ”7*. ^ 

' certain " types of intestine!,, T 
gallstones. , ■ c j, 

|glL*ii Bilik ll'ed'T^ 1 * . 
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The BV Lion invites you 
to West Germany and 
the friendly Freistaat 



West Germany is 
a good place to 
invest and do business 
in but Bavaria 
is attractive in its own special way. 

1 Our borders are open for 

whatever assets our international 
business partners have to offer - 
whether money, technology, 
innovation, research or just plain 
good ideas! 

We at Bayerische Vereinbank, one 
of Germany’s major banks, have 
experience in entering new markets 
and our international network, linking 
such key financial centres as London, 
New York, Luxembourg, Zurich, Paris, 
Tokyo, Bahrain, Hong Kong, Rio de 
Janeiro, Johannesburg, is there to 
help you gain that first and all-impor- 
tant foothold. With a tradition dating 

back to 1780 we are a proven 

partner and familiar with all types of 
financial transactions from retail and 


wholesale banking 
to securities business. 
Not forgetting, of 
course, our 
speciality, mortgage banking, where 
our long-term bond issues provide 
added flexibility in investment 
financing. . 

If you want to know more about 
the German market and the Bavarian 
business scene in particular why 
not contact the BV Lion? 


Bayerische Vereinsbank 

Head Office - International Division 

Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 1 

TeSone? (0891 2132-1, Telex: 529 921 bvmd 
SWIFT: BVBE DE MM — 

UNION BANK OF BAVARIA 
(Bayerische Vereinsbank) 

New York Branch 
430 , Park Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10022 
Telephone: (212) 758-4664 
Telex: 126745 ubbnykb 1 
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I STATE SECURITY 


Letters indicate that terror group 
is ready to step up violence 


pHBi ; 

A n increase In. terrorist violence has B 
already been decided upon, if J 1 
Federal Criminal Investigation Office “ 
(BKA) experts are correct “ 

They base their assessment on letters 
receiv ed from the terrori st organisation. — „ 
t(ie'“KevolutIorTary Cells", tollowing the 
killing of the Hesse Economic Affairs „ 
Minister, Heins Herbert Kerry, on 11 

%. j 

: /The killing itself left the police mys- 
tified- They didn’t know who the killers 0 
were, nor the motive. 

■ Then, late In May, two left-wing news- f, 
papers received lotters with different t 
dates. s 

Both were sent by the Revolutionary ( 
Cells, the third of Germany’s terror or- t 
ganisations after the Red Army Fraction 
and the 2nd of June Movement. | 

The BKA takes the letters seriously. A | 
spokesman said: They are authentic. 
Their contents are plausible and their , 
style conclusive.” I 

By killing Karry, the Karry, the Re- | 
volulionaiy Cells went beyond the limits ; 
they themselves had drawn. 

The death means that they have jetti- 
soned their tactics of using violence 
only against objects rather than people. 

'But the' ftni htgt fc of Wdi S il'.ekted — 
against people date back to 'May 1978 
when members of the organisation em- 
ulated Italy’s Red Brigades by shooting a 
court-appointed defence counsellor in a 
Berlin terrorist trial in the legs. 

After a relatively quiet 1980, the ter- 
rorists escalated their bomb attacks in 
the first few months of this year. This is 
tantamount to a revival of the terrorist 
cpdtes of the Revolutionary Cells. 

Issue No. 6 of their underground 
pamphlet "Revolutionary Anger” provid- 
ed the first clues when it said that is 
was time to “become active against the 
spall enemies of the people.” 

In the terminology of the Revolution- 
ary Cells these “small enemies” are doc- 
tors, real estate brokers, speculators, bu- 
sinessmen, judges, civil servants and 
those responsible for the environment. 

‘ The idea is to “teach these people a 
lesson”. 

: This has now culminated in the slay- 
ing of Heinz Herbert Karry which the 
Tetters cynically ca ll an "operational ac- 
'oid<snt"T ‘ 

In view of this terrorist organisation’s 
methods to date, the latest attack 
endows their actions with a new dimen- 
sion. 

'■ The suspicion that the murder of 
Karry was committed by the Revolutio- 
nary Cells is substantiated by the fact 
that all bullets hit the victim In the 
lower part of the body. This Indicates 
that the group intended only to “punish” 
rather Ilian kill. 

. In terms of their ideology, Karry was 
an “enemy of the people” because he 
supporte'd nuclear energy and the exten- 
sion of the,Frankfurt airport. And since 
this involves the environment it falls 
into the interest sphere of the terrorists. 

The question now is: Was it really an 
^operational accident” or do the shots of 
1 1 May mark a new operational phase? 
The epistles on the Karry assassina- 


tion were late coming (Ihis is typical of 
the operational styles of 'the Revolution- 
ary Cells and the RAF). 

Though the reasons given for the at- 
tack on Karry sound convincing the 
BKA says, thus substantiating the auth- 
enticity of the tetters, the excessively 
long interval between the slaying and 
tha mailing of the letters indicates a 
“thinking pause” and this in turn points- 
to internal debates within the Revoiu- 
U u nai j C e ll s: — 

The terrorists frankly admitted their 
“mistake”; but the key question remains: 
was' it really just an “accident” or was it 
li trial balloon for a long-term strategy? ■ 

BKA expats are still don’t know the 
organisation’s structure or its logistics. 

They are, however, pretty certain that, 
following the heavy losses inflicted on 
the hard core of the RAF and its succes- 
sor organisations, the Revolutionary 
Cells are now the most dangerous of the 
terrorist groups. 

They are urban guerrillas par excel- 
lence, modelled on the theses of Carlos 
Marighella. 

Unlike the RAF, the members of these 
cadres lead normal lives for as long as 
possible. Most of them don't go under: 
ground but hold regular joba and oper- 
ate independently. 

- -sjj 


The late Heinz Karry 

(Photo: Sven Simon) 


They only meet to carry out terrorist 
actions and then disperse again. 

The individual cells usually consists of 
three to five people,' some of whom 
know each other only by their code 
names. 

It is this organisational structure that 
lias earned them the label of “after-work 
terrorists”. 

They have been active in this country 
since 1973. Even during periods of rela- 
tive calm, they always tried to attract the 
attention of the RAF by spectacular 
coups. 

The terrorist needs headlines. Being 
ignored is deadly for him. 

In all their activities the Ceils always 
acted in solidarity with the RAF and the 
2nd of June Movement (which has 
meanwhile been united with the RAF). 
'.The CeUs have thus from the very 
beginning campaigned against the prison 
conditions of their RAF comrades. 

The Cells propagate “anti-imperialist” 
campaigns. Their main targets are the 
policies of the US and its allies (Nato). 

Their actions are frequently pegged to 
current regional and social issues. These 
issues also serve to gain support for their 
terrorist “struggle”. This includes 
above all the anti-nuke movement, citi- 
zens’ action groups, women’s lib and 
similar groupings front which they try to 
muster support for their revolutionary 
zeal. 

.Jihpjtoelopment.qf jn_,eyer, closer .in-.. 
te n iduar Sr Terro ri st- cooperation,' as initi- 
ated 't>y the RAF, is' now being pursued 
by the Cells as weU. 

This process is evidenced by the at- 
tack on the Opec ministers in Vienna 
(December 1975) in which Hans-Joa- 
chim Klein, a former member of the 
Revolutionary Cells, took part. (Klein 
has meanwhile left the terrorist move- 
ment and is living underground.) 

Two former Cell members were also 
involved in the June 1976 skyjacking of 
an Air Fiance jet. 

The Cells are organisationally decont- 
ralised and broken down into numerous 
groups and mini groups. 

As a result, there is always the possi- 
bility of uncontrolled action by the in- 
dividual groups. 

'Was the killing of Karry the result of 


28 June 1981. 
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such an uncontrolled action? lv 
no way of answering this qutsSas 
now. But one thing is certain; Hi, 
der marks a change in the teriorhi^ 
in this country. 

While, in the past, the Ctti , 
more discriminating (for isahiu^ 
informed clergymen by telephon: k 
exploding a bomb to prevent ka^. 
this threshold was crossed with hr 
assassination. 

BKA experts hold that tin j 
happen again and that then mb 
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The mental make-up behind 
success on the field 


assassination. h primarily a physical phe- 

BKA experts hold that fih t P* experts have been told at 
happen again and that then mi; Sm’on the psychology held in 
indicating such a development • "j™ 

Revolutionary Cells are under da, * anort ,, . menta i 


tiny at the moment and we tabgBdt soUTIhe 
extremely seriously.” Rolf Tophn 

(It helnlscher Meikiir/Chdiiiei ^ wbo organised th „ gather- 

TVsntlr kl„ c ( l , M bused by man to fulfil re- 
JLrCdtll UlUS l i gats needed for his well-bang. 

jg fed a sense of distance and 
syi-i nvr j /.V eu, tennis players a sense of speed 

one man JOt ^ athletes feel how much bet- 
fdr performance is than that of 

T he bomb which exploded!! i eempetitors. 

last year’s Oktoberfat in lid jfn ill, sport provides a measure of 
killing 13 and injuring 230 was pidd gotten no longer readily avail- 
the work of one man, conclodBB ^ vetoes of everyday life, 
vestigation. 1 vender that psychologists have 

A report containing all the nit ^ to prescribe sport as a drug, so 
concludes that Gundolf Kflhlet r ^ 

“l° ne - . tuMtitjon in top-flight sport her 

KOhler, a 21 year old student, ^ fostertd march intc 

0f The f pol'ice’ n S qu^' formed b tafeWoSM » f s P 0rt 

gate what was Genuan/s won) bfc«s h, maty spot* 


4^ 

isvAi.y’'. 1 . 

aV’ • • <-> 


long realised that 
there is a link bo- H *..,*„* 
tween personality 
and ' sporting 
achievement They 
narked not only conduct 


* 0 mA tf e r of the soul the The difference Is even mote marked not only conduct 

“Til,. Temnditv Mid ProfM- among runners. Extroverts are particular- intens ve research 

Mind tbe pereonality, said Motes „ tepres ented over the sprint dis- m this sector but 

sunder, who organised the gather- ^™'Xreas introverts go for the lo- also deliberately so- 

, . , „ n el in ess of the long-distance runner. lect candidates for 

u u used by man to fulfil re- . ... top-flight sport in 

gnu needed for his well-being. In addition to these features of their accordance ^th 
ta feel a sense of distance and temperament successful athletes often psychological crite- 

cu, tennis players a aense of speed tend to be imperturbable. They are less J* , n ^ Fedend 

Sw, athletes feel how much bet- prone to anxiety than medtem-grade Republl| . ot Ger . 

Mr performance is than that of sportsmen aid the rest of many, on the other 

^npetitors. London University psychologist said in ^ , he „ latlon . 

Ih ill, sport provides a measure of Munich. , . . . ship between sports 

afaution no longer readily avail- A mimber of midfl«Mi^d att psychologists end 

bother sectors of everyday life, letes seem to be prevented h? arudety lportJ participants 

I wonder that psychologists have from winning This to a mental barrier lavesmuchtobedea 



Volleyball's equivalent of » car's eongrttulttory hug. 

(Fholoi Svrn Stauw) 


liter sectors of everyday me. aws ',73; sports pamcipami 

xider that psychologists have from winning. This is a mental barrier laves much to be desired, 

to prescribe sjort as a drug, so that can be surmounted by _ philological Coach „ and athletes 

training to put pud to anxiety. psychologists out of she 

ifiUon in top-flight sport has Psychologists have also found first- u, other Western counb 


ivea muchto bedesired. Mistakes by athletes can be tvolded 

ives muen to oe oaureo. onM , he menttl background to tha mb. 

Coaches snd athletes often still reject hmuvht to liaht which is why 


Coaches and athletes often stm reject hmnoht to liaht which ia why 

psychologists out of sheer ignorance. Yet ^ tbe pianck Piychiatric In- 
in other Western countnes such as Swe- umH*. are mobina the beha- 


alone - . a, toipetitlon in top-fUght sport has Psychologists have also found first- other Western countries such as Swe- “““ M i mtnll ^ pIoblng fl,, beha- 

„fS?inS *^x^"^ tat0 es 61 swgSrtrhratr; 

gate what° was ^ ^ £ beVffl ‘TXlff in“e F^eral Republic Tak«, ^““y^asX 

ofoa.ualtte s.patw.^im.teii ^ be VrX ak hormonaan’dthe tissue 0 f Germany in contrast, -till tend to **«>* SJSmS >VS. 

Strong. • . h*" oisv, in imoor- man, athletes tend to__give themalvra a 


Str H E eollected some I ^00 piece. ^ emsdeompetitor ia likely to win. 
dence consisting of such itema| 

tered traffic signs and other tembi Unk between personality 
plus more than 100 experts’ repair 

Kohler wai.sn.expcrt.in ftsate and performance ; 

roristn but lie had no direct accmap 

although the question abend ib is ^ w ientific snd experlm 
and people who might tot teg tology has established a close 
him to commit the crime retreBPr a pjnonality structure and ■ 
The fact that he probably Miotmance. 
is also home out by the agM hu betwttn chancter md , 
obviously holding tho |, ortia 


hormone serotonin, which affects blood rely on their intuition. msny athletes tend to give themselves a 

pressure and the central nervous system. intuition undeniably plays in impor- T™ ^.up. 

So it is clearly not .port that makes a tant part in training, but it can sure y w 

» » disciplined athlete. keen to -‘be enough as^a select procure to: Indhlfi 


man a disciplined athlete keen to not be enough i m 1 a seiecnon the rink. Individual 

accomplish a first-rate performance; it is in grooming p* S opposed to team 1 ) athletes tend to 

• 1- ...’it. (fie awnmnnatp rhnrar.tenS- Clam. ' “rr. 


people^ with the appropriate characteris- 
flee who tend to ldek satUfactiBIl M 


1— — a (0 seek sannacnon ui There are limlls to performarice in the talk, to themselves. 

wh0 * n ‘ I " r .p n n.iUy of the athletes that cannot This can be effective, ft can also prove 

scientific snd experimental sp 2r . . rt b sulted t0 be exceeded by even the best of train- dangerous. There have been setbsdra 

has established a close link * HJct S of the tadivi- ing. said Herr Llenert, a Nuremberg suffered as a result of inordinate *mott- 

ssonalitv structure and sport- the needs and cluuac er or mo m i 1 » D „chologlst. vation.” 


ton personality structure and sport- 
ilriormance. 


the needs and character or mo mum- ...» --- — 

dual, the more the individual is likely to University psychologist. 


ttormance. ™™'™tiitandlna in the snort. Mental make-up, temperament and in- So experts advise cnanneung oxaro- 

is also oome out oy mo betWMn character and aport- ^t Why Ly chess is a sporting telligence underline performance ability ment, jot as pep Uto before the match 

obviously ho ding tho BnWt ^ ^ ^ b particularly “ X’-SVmei of chance are in children and juveniles, and these qtu- must be choeen coefully. 

grenade in both tends SucceMfu , athIetM m highly ^ P )^LS„h?ve to fight and lilies merely grow more marked a chU- They must, for instsno 

Tools and metal sta«np & piychi aily stable and pos- and intelligence dren grow into men and women. tone. Making a mental nc 


vation.” 

So experts advise channeling exdte- 


Minister Karry murdered by 
accident, say killers 


, : r ' ola i cimvines aucce«iui amicies wo iu&uj 

Tools ,nd . aStotefi** psychically liable and pos- 
the basement of his patemr ” 

dlcnto that he fixed the bombfe P ®" , „ 

Iniumslirupiiol effect. tic extrovert the level of excite- imu evaiuawo «(« 

The special squad found noin^of the cerebral cortex U lower performance rating. 

of the motive nor did it End the introvert — *- , ~ J 

with specific ierrorist orgsiu w" .. i* nun feels too few sensual im- 
Despite a thorough tow®!””’ ton ne boring and too many are 
Kohler’S . friends and rolaOves, te k(i medium level of excitement is 
transpired was that ho had coaw?! bbe the most pleasurable, 
the Wehrsportgnppo Ho ff* g j, k htlaw , a initial 

Nazi^aramilitary orpnte«J 0 ^ levpl tater. 

the right wing radio) Uni**™ lh ixtloyarti The ext rovert needs 

'swar-j-*.*,! asarjrtaas 

ler himself; 230 were inju«*j" W for excitement Is thiu^s 


ait Successful athletes sre highly 1 t 0 'fight and titles merely grow more marked as chil- They must for instance, be positive in 

total, psychically stable and pos- °uw ^tactics and intelligence dren grow into men and women. , on6i M ,king a mental note to be are ful 

lof powerful egos. their opponents. Their performance is So the trainer is thus equipped with a andmskenoredstakesan soeasBy ^ve a 

b extrovert the level of excite- SJtfiST- « *«> >» ^ « rellable meois of aUmsttng how .ui, boomerang. Tl» concept of mist*., is 
I i the cerebral cortex is lower ^ormence rating. fharga ere likely to be, said noth ing ifnotnegstiv e. _ 


snormanw huh* — 

Sports psychologists in the GDR have Profaior Baumler. 


T he murder of Hesse Economic Af- 
fairs. Minister Heinz Herbert .Karry 
was allegedly an "Occident”. ■ 

In letters sent to two lefi-'wing publi- 
cations, the 'terrorist organisation Revo- 
lutionaryi CpIls ' says that , the intention 
was tp “punish” Karry By Giiooting him 
in the tegs. . ■ : 

, ;The killing was on 1 1 May.; 

The Federal Prosecutor’s "Office' in 
, Karlsruhe, has confirmed that such let- . 
teia were received and Said that they are 
being studied by the state and federal 
criminal investigation departments. 

' There had been some doubt as to 
whether the attack on the FDP politi- 
cian was politically motivated since 
tHere was no- clue 1 about who the killers' 
were. 

It appears that the attack on Karry 


. (I?e was ahbt through an open bedroom. 

' Window) was carefhlly planned; 

- The terrorist letters Say that it was. not 
■ intended to kill him but that he was to 
be immobilised by several shots : in the 
'tegs. 

The authors say that, had they intend- 
ed to kill. Karry, they wbuld'haVe used a 
. larger weapon and aimed at the head. 

The weapon, a 22 calibre' pistol, was 
found by a witness, 

One of the bullets severed Kory’s 
femural artery. This was the actual “ac: 
cident” that led to the politician’s death. 

The lettqrs said the killers' had “piac-c 
tised self-criticism” for it. 

. They announced further armed action. 

' '' ddp 

(Gensr.l.AiuelBBr,'Z Sun. 1981) 


them so badly that-they.au *** 
disability pensions. ^, lt . ' 

Seven of the victims art!® 11 " 

tal. Eleven had legs am put®™-. introvert is simUarly better 

The State of^ Ba v ari»J“'Y to cope with a shortfall of 

Munich have so far distribute . Kl impressions, whereas the extro- 
totalling DM3ih [to 197 vinu" , Jnlus unsitive to pain. 

Tha crime will BO unpunW»X 1 - , 


8 feature of the riskier aports, 
a hang-gliding, parachuting and 
Ult mountaineering 


Therfme tonfation of physical aeUvity 

M . u’*i! 0WeV ^' expte®^ *** the missing sensual impieasions 

with thousand* of -othettWV^ ^ ^ fm ^ welI . being . 
gnef in a spontaneous demc ^ ^ ^ u ^ ^ fln 

30 September were r -tUng sqHm situations and adores 


action and sentenced. . , ^ 

A teacher and a doctor 
poster Intended fof the 1 

but this had been ichedujte^ 
later hour. Because the? 
gun, they were fined 
violating demonstration laws.,, " >- 

(FraiiXfiiAw jiaua Prts—.- ; 


J *he introvert, he is also keen on 
JUj! social situations and aflores 
Won, 

H not to say that all athleta are ... _ 

» SSI'S, Si X SS. Maoken'aahowjumpliiawln 


)R have Professor Bhumler. Sport has already proved its worth in 

rehabilitation for people recovering from 

heart attacks. There are now pirns to use 

it more extensively among convicts. • 

The aim here is to offset the convict’s 
'ij shortfall of experienca and stimuli, 

4 since people with an above*verage need 
of stimuktton and diversion have proved 
liable to. resort to anti-social behsvtaur 
when stimulus is lacking in their daily 

environment 

Convicts’ helghtened.desire-for sdven- 
ture snd sensation could arguably be sat- 
isfied by exciting and risky sporting ac- 
tivity. 

The importance of sporta psychology 
for top-flight sport and human beha- 
viour in general remains to be seen, psy- 
chology having hitherto concentrated 
mainly on processes of perception and 
consciousness. 

Research Into man’s need for move- 
ment and the interface between the psy- 
che and physical movement la ihll in its 
early days. ■ ., ■ 

We are still not sure, for instance, 
whether Plato was right or not in saying 

• _ ; “Avoid overemphasising either the mind 

jumping Win m (hg body and so maintain a healthy 



